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According to a seemingly paradoxical opinion, the deeper 
we penetrate into the sub;ect of our investigation the more 
mysttnous and enigmatic it appears to us. This fully complies 
with the scientific assessment of the extent of our knowledge 
in the sphere of psychology of creativity. As early as 1898 
the French psychologist Frtdtric Paulhan, author of a work 
on imagination and invention, stated categorically that “we 
have learned by now the general principal conditions of an 
invention" (226, 227) • 

Meanwhile, sixty years later, one of the collected articles 
on the problems of creativity read. *We are now, by way of 
analogy, more or less at the stage of Tycho Brahe’s investi- 
gation of planetary motion. We need more Brahes to collect 
information about creativity, then the Keplers to organise this 
information into probable, useful patterns, paving the way for 
future Newtons to offer hypotheses that will really encompass 
our observations and, what is more important, lead to fertile 
predictions. Beyond that we may expect future Einsteins to 
build upon, alter, and expand upon the foundations established 
by the Newtons" (137, XVII). 

It took the intensive efforts of several generations of scholars 
to fathom the gap between the existing theoretical deductions 
advanced as explanations of creativity and the truths that are 
comparable with the laws established by Kepler and Newton in 
the sphere of physical phenomena. 

In spite of the fact that numerous philosophical problems 
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Accorumg to a seemingly paroooxicai opinion, me uccpci 
we penetrate into the subject of our investigation the mote 
mysterious and enigmatic it appears to us. This fully complies 
with the scientific assessment of the extent of our knowledge 
in the sphere of psychology of creativity. As early as 1898 
the French psychologist Frederic Paulhan, author of a work 
on imagination and invention, stated categorically that “we 
have learned by now the general principal conditions of an 
invention* (226, 227) * 

Meanwhile, sixty years later, one of the collected articles 
on the problems of creativity read: “We are now, by way of 
analogy, more or less at the stage of Tycho Brahe’s investi- 
gation of planetary motion. We need more Brahes to collect 
information about creativity, then the Keplers to organise thrs 
information into probable, useful patterns, paving the way for 
future Newtons to offer hypotheses that will really encompass 
our observations and, what is more important, lead to fertile 
predictions Beyond that we may expect future Einsteins to 
build upon, alter, and expand upon the foundations established 
by the Newtons’ <137, XVII). 

It took the intensive efforts of several generations of scholars 
to fathom the gap between the existing theoretical deductions 
advanced as explanations of creativity and the truths that are 
comparable with the laws established by Kepler and Newton in 
the sphere of physical phenomena. 

In spite of the fact that numerous philosophical problems 
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phantasy were raised even by Ancient Greek and Roma 
inkers, not a single universally accepted conception of tfi 
bject-matter of our investigation has been adopted up to nov 
e do not want to confine ourselves merely to definition 
the term “phantasy", and, least of all, to different then 
tical interpretations of the same phenomenon. A divergence o 
eoretica! approaches to various facts characterises all tfu 
anches of psychology, yet the advocates of polar theoretica 
sws arc often unanimous in selecting a phenomenon towhicl 
ral theories can be applied. Remarkably, no matter wha 
lgles various scholars may take to explain amnesia and othei 
nemonic phenomena, their argument is invariably focused or 
e same subject. On the other hand, in a great number oi 
iychological systems the notion of phantasy has discrepancies 
ath in content and in volume. Moreover, there are authon 
ho disregard this notion as superfluous and as fully overlapped 
y other psychological notions. Various views of the notion 
f “phantasy" expressed by Soviet psychologists have been 
xtensively discussed by O. Nikiforova (42). 

All this explains the necessity for delimitating the scope 
f phenomena lying at the foundation of the problems oi 
hantasy in order to ensure its successful investigation. In 
ntlcipating (he conclusions arrived at in Chapter I which is 
specially meant to specify the subject of our investigation, 
/e would like to emphasize that we regard phantasy as any 
•raduenve mental activity regardless of the sphere of its 8pph- 
ation, the goals pursued by the subject involved in this activ- 
ly, and, final!), the material used for the investigation. There- 
ore, in contrast to the view once expressed by Wilhelm 
Vundf and still shared by certain psychologists which identified 
ihantasy with thinking in images (279, 548), we assert that 
t (phantasy) may find its expression both through imagery 
md verbal-and-Iogical material, and may be applied to art, science, 
echnology and human relations in equal measure. 

This also causes us to reconsider the significance of various 
tspects of the problems of phantasy. Thus, at one time, the 
narrowed interpretations of phantasy suggested by Wundt evoked 
an enormous surge of interest in the introspective phenomenology 
of this process and resulted in a neglect of its inner mechaflisn* 
At the same lime, the prime purpose of this investigation > s w 
reveal through experiment certain Intrinsic laws of phafltetf’ 
We also made an attempt to use our conceptions of phantasy 
for explaining feels obtained by other scholars and employ™ 
to support other theoretical views. 


tjagiisn reader 1 hope that 

k will help him realize that in spite of certain essential metho- 
dological divergencies the author has widely used the concrete 
achievements of his colleagues abroad trying, to say it with 
William Shakespeare, to find “some soul of goodness'* wherever 
possible. 
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In recent publications, creativity is identified with a prerequisite 
for mental health and inner accomplishment (266, 52; 100, 376); 
it is noted that creativity is an efficient instrument of controlling 
both children's impulses and the adult personality (183, 10. 77). 
In the opinion of certain authors, lack of phantasy in the life 
of man is likely to lead to all kinds of nervous and psychic 
disorders, alcoholism, drug-addiction, strange obsessions (144, 463), 
boredom, desolation and even suicides (183, 18), while the 
‘artistic segment of personality" provides immunity against the 
various deleterious affects and insanity, and moreover, contrib- 
utes to recuperation.* One of the psychotherapeutic methods 
suggested by Joseph Wolpe is based on evoking special forms 
of images (277). Ale* Osborn asserts that “the history of 
civilization is essentially the record of man’s creative ability. 
Imagination is the cornerstone of human endeavour and it 
has caused him [man], as a human being, to conquer the 
world" (225, VII-VIII). Finally, one of the books went so far 
as to place phantasy (imagination) on a par with real capital, 
like industrial and financial capital (124). The unjustified exag- 
geration of the role of phantasy is quite conspicuous in similar 
assertions and it results from idealistic comprehension of social 
phenomena** 

However, a recognition of the role of intellectual factors, 
including phantasy, in the historical progress does not run 
counter to its correct, materialist comprehension. According to 
Karl Marx, imagination is “a great gift that has contributed 
so much to the development of the mankind* (2, 45). In one 
of his speeches, Lenin had this to say about the imagination; 
“It is wrong to think that only poets need imagination. That 
« a silly prejudice! It is needed even in mathematics; it would 
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mostly confined to the problems posed by modem production, commerce, 
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but instead of following them it directs these processes; instead 
of adapting itself to them, it deforms them” (143, 199). 

The essence of the negative definitions of phantasy, as well 
as its descriptions by way of comparing it with other psychic 
processes is narrowed down to the assertion that its l ages 
roust be in this way or another different from the perceptive 
images; in other words, they must contain something new in 
comparison with the latter. 

The notion of “creativity" has long coexisted with the 
notion of phantasy, the former denviDg from Plato’s and Aris- 
totle’s works. Aristotle regarded creativity in the broad sense 
of the word; according to him, to create meant to produce 
something unprecedented. This definition does not only embrace 
creativity in the sphere of the psychic alone, for it also includes 
a concept’s material realization. Such understanding of creativity 
is shared by some authors, especially those who have been 
concerned with special kinds of creativity. 

However, dominant in recent investigations into creativity 
has been an interest in the key link of creative activity, i.e„ 
in the laws and mechanisms that govern the emergence of 
a specific psychic product. 

In summarizing vatious definitions of creativity Ralph J. Hall- 
man writes; “Creativity is the fusion of perceptions in a new way 
(McKellar), the capacity to find new connections (Kubie), the 
emergence of novel relationships (Rogers), the occurrence of a 
composition which is new (Murray), the disposition to make 
and recognize innovations (Lasswell), an action of mind that 
produces new insights (Gerard), the molding of experiences 
into new organizations (Taylor), the presentation of new constel- 
lations of meanings (Ghiselin)“ (175, 21). 

The generally accepted realization of creativity in Soviet 
psychology is expressed by I.B.Gutchin, who writes; “Crea- 
tivity is man’s purposeful activity in creating new material and 
spiritual values of social significance... Creativity invariably 
contains startling and novel elements" (21, 9). 

In the same way as in the definition of phantasy, the 
generic concept into which creativity is introduced will vary 
in compliance with an investigator’s theoretical position, while 
the novelty of response to a specific situation wilt mainly stand 
forth as specific distinctive feature common to all the defini- 
tions. On the other hand, this novelty may lie in the irreg- 
ularity of the problem situation and in the unexpectedness 
of a task’s conditions. In that sense, creativity as well as 
phantasy may easily receive a negative definition. “To be 
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according to Spearman’s witty remark, will be, essentially, reduced 
to separating the people capable or creativity from those inca- 
pable of it. However, the definitions of creativity through man's 
Qualities imply references to the signs of novelty (the ability 
to experience and evaluate it even in well-known everyday 
phenomena, the readiness to challenge conformists in the name 
of novelty, etc.). 

When comparing traditional definitions of phantasy with con- 
temporary definitions of creativity we may, guite reasonably, 
discern their common essential features the fact that in both 
cases we are dealing with the creation of something novel 
and original Like phantasy, creativity stands opposed to simu- 
lation, imitation and copying, and this means that psychologists 
who are concerned with the study of phantasy and creativity 
examine one and the same entity irrespective of the difference 
in terminology. This was noticed by several authors Michael A 
Wallach, for instance, in his critical article on C. Taylor's 
investigations wrote: “It is hard to come away from the pre- 
sent book without feeling that the term (creativity! covers what 
m other times may have been called by such names as intel- 
ligence, gifledness, sensitivity, education, insight, discovery, think- 
ing, intuition, problem-solving, and learning* (270, 5181 
Throughout the whole of his book Applltd Imagination Osborn 
is using the terms “creativity" and “imagination" synonymically 
This adds special significance to the fact that some authors 
reveal the notion of imagination through the notion of creativ- 
ity. Thus, Hargreaves regards imagination (phantasy), in genera), 
as the “creative power of the mind*, a power producing new 
psychological combinations (177. 2) Soviet psychologist L V. No- 
sova points out that "creative imagination . is characterized by 
unconsirained production of new images realized in the original 
and valuable products of creativity’ (43. 4) 

All this leads us to the assertion that the main issue running 
through all contemporary investigations inio creativity is, cssvn- 
tially, nothing other than the traditional problem of imagination 
wAar condihont the cttatlon of nhai Ij nr* f What causes the 
emergence of new images, ideas, thoughts, solutions, etc.? 

The concept of the novel also calls for clarification. One 
wide-spread approach hav it that in the context of psycholog- 
ical invesugations, the notion of the new- should not have 
universal implication, fot it has to be limited to a particular 
subject or a specific individual Donald W Taylor also shares 
this view (2SQ, HI), vupporting it by the following example 
if a person who had nevet studied arithmetic conceived the 
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multiplication table htmtetf. ,t may Alim'S 

as a discovery Yet, there are OT^o |0 * b _ . a fll n may 
no mailer how mfinrteiimal and tritul a " oncep t or 

be considered novel (115. 262) Abrabam s Luchins 

innovation like this is often innovation 

emphasizes that an overly «panded interprrtat,on oi ^ 

may equate creativity with any ^ ,30). 

being. Thu makes the notion “creat 

In many instances the notion h „ than individual 

(otherwise, -originality-) has to bear socu ^ with the 

meaning, i.e.. the product of creativity is compa ^ ^ 
results produced by the efforts subject prior to his 

with the knowledge accumulated ^ by a subtle P „ 

creative endeavors. Says ,Iargr . ea 'houahts and ideas that do 
usually regarded as one who has (l77 , j). 

not occur to the m 4 J°nty; H«s «e w criticism- 

However, this view of novelty is ajw p ^.rfy 

Robert B. MacLeod holds that "much tha _ . T jjednick 

trivial- (210, 187). Sarnoff A^Mednkk and^MMiha . 0rigjnality 
said the same in a much mo« ' “f 8 w J5, human beings are 
is probably the cheapest response °* ^conventional than to 
capable. It is much more difficult * £ nV prt , bIcnl of how 
be original. For example. * >° u *, do P ub t that anyone 

much is 4 + 4, I could answer 1.36W n Thus it * 

in the world has ever given this ans™ ^ - t serv „ 

extremely original. However, it is not crea Obviously, 

some putpose or satisr.es ““ C “Xi todenning creativity 

the difficulties that confront many autho ^ „ fle sewed 

through novelty have phantasy (therefom. 

indispensable feature of the results welch, for ejampl'. 
creativity) in parallel of Ibis activity. 

sa *• — * - - n, ° 

obstructing the definition of phantasy Cci g, m /he psycho- 

and other problems. /creativity) through it* re5U,U 

The definition of phantasy (creauvuyj 


which arc to meet certain n on-psychological criteria (nove 
and value) arc, in our opinion, incomplete and one-sided St 
definitions narrow down the object of our investigation sir 
they do not reflect any activity other than that which may 
considered successful on the basis of various, essentially arbitr 
judgements. At the same time, Irue understanding of the inter 
mechanisms of imagination necessitates a study of all availa 
facts of this phenomenon. 

The essential prerequisite for mating an adequate defi 
tion of a concept is us juxtaposition with various affilia 
concepts in order to introduce a more pronounced distinct 
between them. It is even more important to differentiate betwi 
current concepts that partially or completely overlap Ale 
with the terms “phantasy’ and “creativity" the phenomi 
under consideration may also be designated by the tei 
“mental actmty“,“problem-solvinj5*. “imuiuon". “creative thinkir 
and “heuristics*. Some authors have even coined their 0 
terms such as “synectics". “sceptosiology", etc These terms 
sometimes interpreted as equal, hence used as synony 
Guilford, for example, contends that “in their intellectual aspe 
creative thinking and problem solving are regarded as one i 
the same...* (170, 455). According to Gilbert Ryle, the ai 
bute “mental* is occasionally used as a synonym or "imagine 
(242, H7). 

Although contemporary problems of creativity have mi 
in common with the problems of phantasy, the floti 
“phantasy" and “creativity* are far from being identical 
the broad sense of the word the notion “creativity* mclu 
numerous problems that lie beyond the framework of 
psychological problems and belong to sociology, aesthetics 
fine arts, history of science (these include socio-histoncal 1 
requisites, .the significance and value of the products of ci 
Uvity; the role of traditions in creativity; the interdepende 
of creative schools and trends, the organisation of creati 
and prognostication of its trends of development etc.), 
believe that the study of phantasy should not extend beyi 
specific psychological problems, that it should be confined 
research into the laws of the psychological activity which 1 
not be regarded as a mere reproductive effort (in this sei 
we may define phantasy as productive mental activity as oppe 
to its reproductive counterpart, or, to be more exact, as oppe 
'b® process of reproducing or recurring the informal 
obtained by the subject). This definition is naturally hij 
general, yet at this particular stage of our study it enai 
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and representations, but it also involves definite concepts, 
principles, etc. - (91 , 145). In other words, by reducing phantasy 
to representations only we have to come back to the dualist 
juxtaposition of the imagery and conceptual ways of cognition 
which we have almost overcome. In his book on imagina- 
tion L. Dugas asserts that “there may be no objects to which 
phantasy is inapplicable; all conceptions of any order, whether 
sensible psychological, abstract or general, will serve as its 
material in equal measure* (143, 173). 

In discussing the “internal representation" viewed as a 
"system of images" used by man in solving problems and 
during other mental procedures, A. Newell, J Shaw and 
H. Simon emphasize that -often, the term image is used 
somewhat more narrowly to refer to those representations that 
correspond to one or another of the sense modalities .. visual 
images, auditory images and tactile images, but we would not, 
in this narrow usage, speak of “abstract images’- 1 e , represen- 
tations and processes not used to represent any of the sensory 
inputs" (221, 102-103). We are not dealing here with the nature 
of representations and images. Nonetheless, in outlining the 
problems of phantasy and in trying to avoid any misunderstanding 
we would like to make the reservation that we regard the 
visual, imaginal mental activity as a possible form of the 
process of phantasy which also involves other psychic processes 
and entrties. 

Works of numerous modern researchers contain the idea 
that creativity is something universal L S. Vygotsky was 
absolutely definite in asserting that “in our daily life, creativity 
is an indispensable precondition for existence" (99, 8) 
V. E. Anderson believes that “a person can be creative in hrs 
social relations. In his ability to deal with others, in his 
thinking and experimentation in any field or knowledge, in the 
realm of ideas, as well as in music, art and literature" (108, 81) 
By accentuating the role of innovation in productive mentality, 
H. G. Barnett is equating the concepts of innovation and 
invention since, in his opinion, “there is no psychological 
distinction between the conception of a new object and a new 
act or theory" (US, 8). This standpoint implies that “it is 
fruitless to try to establish a rigorous and meaningful distinction 
between ‘discovery’ and ‘invention’" (115, 8) 

According to Soviet psychologist V. N. Pushkin; "The psycho- 
logical process which contributes to the solution of a problem, 
to the adoption of a new strategy, to the discovery of something 
new has to be referred to as ... heuristic activity. . A science 
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which is concerned with the study of ‘he Jaws of the 
creative activities of man may be nam d heurist.« ^ 
Consequently, heuristtes is dc j 1 '" 8 . . -creativity" or 

problems which are embraced by th k an 

referred to as -phantasy" The author of these lines ^ ^ 
analogous approach to the s “ b ject -heuristics' 

Who, Is Heuristics <56, 7-8). Nonetheless i the fhefe 
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he experimental study of phantasy was often preceded by 
•retlcal conceptions which thus determined the areas of 
stigatron. The views expressed by Lucretius Carus (see 
iduction) ranted among the earliest conceptions of imagi- 
>0. They implicitly contained ideas of analysis, synthesis, 
recombination which became the focal point of some other 
hological systems. 

ie opinion that phantasy merety combines usual concep. 
i in an unusual way and creates nothing new m principle 
derives from Lucretius’ views This essentially empirical 
I point was most consistently developed, first, in Hume's 
'Sophy and then in assodationist systems 
ie philosophy of rationalism recognized the reality of 
tasy (imagination), yet, saw it as opposed to conceptional 
logical thinking (reasoning). Remarkably enough, Pascal, 
imous physician and mathematician, actually regarded phan. 
is a force hostile to reasoning. 

almost all his philosophical works Descartes juxtaposed 
ul thinking and phantasy, identifying the latter with the 
e of delusions and erratic deductions. For example, in his 
urs de la Mtthode he maintained that “fables cause us to 
e in the possibility of completely impossible eiemt* 
J7). 

noza pointed to the necessity of distinguishing “between 
which can be understood but not imagined, and Out 
can also be imagined' (251, W>- 

’• views of phantasy expressed by Pascal. Descartes and 
is gave use to the view that there is antagonism between 
nng (intellectual processes) and imagination. This opinion 
mds a response in some contemporary philosophical ay*. 
195. 16-17) 

attitude toward the nature of phantasy revealed by the 
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psychological terms, such as “fclan vital", "spontaneity of spirit" 
(Pradines), “emotional power (Segond) for their biological 
counterparts. In his allusion to Whitehead and Lrllre, Smnot 
maintains that life itself is the annconsenative property in 
nature (248, 12)- 

Harold Rugg who is the author of the voluminous monograph 
Imagination arrives at the conclusion that “the tension-system 
of the organism is the key to the energy of creative imagi- 
nation. ... Revealing itself m the irritability of protoplasm it 
Is as basic to the science of behaviour as is the concept of 
motion to the physical sciences” (241. 54) 

# In his multi-facet ed work. The A a of Creation, Arthur 
Kotstler places all kinds of creative activity ranging from 
primitive forms of humor to major inventions and monumental 
works of art and literature in dependence upon the laws which, 
he believes, are present already in morphogenesis, neurogenesis 
®nd regeneration and upon the so-called actualization of 
excess potentials, which implies the awakening of the dormant 
powers and abilities as a result of unusual or exclusive con- 
ditions. 

In making a detailed analysis of the biological roots of 
creativity, Herbert Gutman follows such authors as Bergson. 
Stem, BuMct, Sionot, Coghitt and Read m concluding that 
the biological substrata of constructive activity are growth and 
reproduction moreover, according to Gutman, all organued and 
Purposive protoplasmic activity deserves to be classified as 
“behavior, while constructive or creative activity simply con. 
tmucs where growth leaves orf ( 171, 6-7). 

Therefore, the general biological interpretation of creativity 
inevitably ends in abstract schematism. Gutman, too. has deduced 
that not a single problem analyzed by him may be subject 
to* rigorous experimental study. 

Scientific unification must not overlook any detail of the 
situatioa Any generalization will be senseless unless 
'rai conJiiion has been observed Consequently, the introduction 
of the notion of phantasy into more general philosophical or biological 
categories would be fully justified if it were accompanied tn 
a new interpretation of all the established facts and by a more 
adequate explanation of them, and if, at the same time, tt 
revealed new aspects of experimentation. In reality, general 
biological conceptions not only fail to prompt new ideas for 
experiments, but they also disregard the available rich factual 
material. All this questions their scientific value. 
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SS ”y m h ? r f appmache, " , 
" ,0 '.>Swella, ! r y^' l J™ 0, T “Pas: recomb, nation, trial fnd 
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* Welch and others, the attention 


« focused on .ho recombination of not only « 
conception, and tape, but also of principle and rota 

The theory of recombination take, root m 

view, expressed by Ancient Greek and R ant j j, :nl pi- 

John Locke adapted this theory to his y ' . // u mun 

Tested itself as a leitmotif of h„ of *' 

Understanding in which he co ” rin ' d ‘^JSstng and isolating 
human brain to unifying '“^Mt, facilities to a 

(abstracting) ideas. In trying to reduce all «> 1 capacity, 
certain triune formula. Locke *” 'T^Ssu, when 

This idea was further developed tn "S^JaSs are eopyU 
it was claimed most categorically th nhiiosophy limits man's 
from our impressions" (186, 3l9) through the 

cogmtion to the 'mP ress,ons 1 w , h ’,.™®"„ ilio n of the essence 
sense organs, which fully precludes th g ^ aJ invention, 
of objects, phenomena and their causatio , that 

Spearman dismissed this doctrine with the witty ^ ^ 
It appears not so much to explain creations, as n 

finding them (252, 10). . f intellectual activity 

Hume and Lockes interpretation incIud ing the con- 

influenced the whole jg* 19Ul century n« er 

ceptions of phantasy. Psychologists ojj^^f epistemology. 

SS3S STS « attention on mental rm- 

"The S above conception, etsused ' ^““‘opemtS in S®* 
that the entire mechanism of JtaJ V P disass0 ciate »s 
stages: in the beginning fwm their 

different states so as to free md rccombjnc . th e suhsc- 
perceptive bonds, and enables them ‘ with a0 association, 

quent regmuping of these states is crowned w.in 

i.e., a new combination. consistent view i* 

Essentially, this seemingly ogioJ ana b[i oa N«*j 

nothing other than experimentally unlou , ^ ^ W1 j.|y 

thelS? certain contemporary psych^og.^ 1 me chamcal 

adopted the interpretation Livingston Welch 

“ 'process. Characteristically,. m addit ion, and mu»i- 

“Recombining implies division, subtract . hav e seen and 
plication. This applies m ™ d ^ w Sch and a snow^aPP«J 
remembered the images of a gold ™™ o]or from the 
mountain. I will now subtract the S „ rcJU „jng in rbl 
and add it to the form 0 t f * he sn that 1 have n 

thinking of a golden mountain, an object 
seen" (273, 146). 



In his strict adherence to the mechanistic conceptioi 
creativity, Welch correlates phantasy with the emergena 
new fanciful images of a kaleidoscope. The larger the kali 
scope with a greater number of pieces of glass, the great: 
the number of designs that may be expected with greater < 
plexity. The more the individual has perceived or the i 
the material he has collected and the longer he has s 
recombining its elements, the better is the chance for a gi 
number and more valuable recombination of ideas” (273, 
Olher explanations proposed by Welch of the problems of i 
(nation are just as simple Thus originality may result 
the fact that an author or a researcher has experimented 
a sufficient number of combinations: if the solution to a prt 
takes a long time, this only means that it was necessai 
examine a great variety of combinations. This explanation b 
us back to the earlier behavionst trial and error concet 
Bchaviorists, of course, attempted to equate intellectual act 
in particular, problem-solving, with a random, chaotic tac 
of various methods of solution. This conception was fou 
on numerous experiments (first and foremost, those condi 
by Ashley Horace Thorndike) with animals, in the cour. 
of which the latter either had to find the way to the 
or open a closed box. The observation of their behavu 
a problematic situation suggests that it, indeed, may be regi 
as a chaotic trial and error search. However, Gesta'.tpsychol 
(W. Kohler and Max Wertheimer among others) succeeded in 
ing that problem-solving by animals is determined, pnmanl 
perception of the relationships between the end and the n 
leading to it, which sometimes enables one to come up 
an "ofT-hsnd" solution to a problem, evading numerous ; 
tions, trials and errors.* 

The conditions for the realization of combinatorial ac 
deserve special attention. J. Lindworsky was one of the 
to point out that “phantasy would be impossible utiles' 
once formed images were fixed in the quality and will 
bonds stipulated by the situation in their perception” ( 204, 
Hence the conclusion that conceptions should be fluid 
•soluble', and capable of combining and interpenetration 
137). Henry A. Murray notes; “As basic requirements of cr< 
at all levels l would propose the following:! sufficient conci 
tion within a given region or different mobile or motile ei 

* Gc«utip!,choloriu- »k»» of <re*n*ar will be conudered m more 
1m tt 


with mutual affinity .. sufficient circulation of these entity 
{218, 102). Among the conditions for creativity Mo y 
out man’s disposition to perception or, on the > contmy 0 * 
rejection of what has occurred to him or appeared in h.s hew 
of vision, etc., ie., evaluation. k, V e been 

Undoubtedly, the given prerequisites for ” , ht 

prompted by reality itself, yet their adoption , al 
insufficiency of the theory of recombination anci *lt ( 

possess a heuristic power only when it may 
one or another effect. It appears that the 1 Ji h „icjl 

bination dissolves amid multitude of additional hypotnei 

“AnTtempt to save the csociatjoni sl vie ws °f 
easily discernible in the applicalion of cemta ps> J f P , h ’ c ne ». 
ical laws to the explanation of the i d - |ie , « ( h£ 

This involves in particular _ sy 7 1:lcst ^** a irritant of sensation! 
emergence by the action of the gi attributed to 

and perceptions which are alien to it a r « , J6 JO j, 
other sensory systems on the * )asis ,° f * djv|dl JU^ C a5es of color 
Other examples or synaesthesia include indi 1 c fi co i 0 r 
audibility when. sav. certain sounds produce speci 

^Francis Gatton was one of the first to » pay c on- 

phenomcroa He made a detailed df5Cr 'J . / no ,i 0 ni. Thu’, 
comitant to certain abstract and ■ :v 5" ' "JJJJe d that he mentally 
one of the scholars questioned by h " 1 related tn . # y.jhapc. 

arranged all the numbers from one to a hund s j 0 ,«,fl 

with the figure 50 lying m Its bend < fjj* P' e acH *«■»■ 
and Downey provide numerous ewmptes ° of an »rro- 

In their Opmioa on synaeslhesia IJjfwin found 

plane might well inspire a modern 1 ef>1 K nit 

scientific reflections stimulated by music ^ 

the dramatic was heightened by the ' mal'^ 

and colors- (249. 49, Yet all ^"^t 

how exetung. merely scratched the surface wim 
light on the mechanisms of creativity. 
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*m> srr as rmsssTuav mvwts 

The banc fU* of the theory of ^’circuit' 

belie. ,» «. ..pUin.n, .11 the P’«i“J. h ( 'Sf,"miil-< 

sunect which occcrr.-J m Ihe p.u, in 0 . . ...nii 

.ml d.edt .t< p<edcl--n»m"> ►* 


fc" “pmabdS or ,“‘? cia,ion! - All this exclude! 
Previously ^considered L.l 'y / "? prlnc,p| e except for the 
“serendipity- This exnlai elongmg to the phenomena of 

Tames W.m 15 up '“ N Aeh, August Messer and 

experimental criticism of a« “ mt ° u ' Wllh *" all-round 
factors which 0 penm ■[ 3 Th 'Jr accentuated the 

■fencing s„ c h “ „ ,he m ? m!n l °f intellectual act.vity, 
f«etmWnrteMenc“ “ “AuSahe- and 

‘®l « h '"l> h ™meri« i ?, W ° e w"J '>«•'=« the Worn. 

! he conscious goals of (hefr i C<1 In hlstorical perspective, and 
»>“ conduefed I »*“ “ Jhi, S">up ol ps'yeho 

n^tM lhe proble ra of image - .IT ' he early 20th cenIur V 
w?, ? The ft bole psych c a f m,rh e center f of Pathological 
2“ reduc ed to the evoIntmn !.r h m of a «ociatiomsm 
dynamics; man’s lnntr ?f e °" ° f ,ma S«, their transformation, 
** fusion, etdivenme^hs- " ,he intcra «™ or 
* hobrs : incidental); conducTed i b " S ; " C - The Wurzburg 
‘ pr0v,n 8 the legiti macy o! rJ SPWla i ,nvest, 8 at 'on aimed 
PJ Khe i° j mageSi sense v f reducing the entire content of 
“ en> *° the then extrrmti ' ce inB5 “ These investigations led 
S T «• «.! 1SS V3S* “ C ° ncIusion <*>"«« ran 
Birr^i *’ cssen tially ^ma e elr« f'’ 0niS, r <,oc,nn «) that pure 

R" rite to , ht ”. r ■"“<» m intellectual activtty 

l?‘ ‘"IK? the pmblem or ohT™ ,ta ' ! he Wtob “H scholars 
„3?'“ that lh , ” J £“?“»• '■ »°uld be important 

4 fSSHi'.xar , of 

Th» u» no,lon of the Au&lt e penm «ntal facts, 

ihoSlhUMo T enneeptions 

Aq . < 21 9, 430). definite meaningful row of repro- 

^ V s« or^Sfwh 0 h'b' S , UbjCC ‘ caus « 
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induced by repeated prelim ’** ie } 
the notion “set" was idennfied with psy £ o|ogy advocated 

W -"»■ “ts-i-sra s 

although previously it had ■>' ever E M w cWJ enge the 
pereeptive phenomena. This enabled tn Ind , 0 replace 

limits of the nssoeutt|omst mechanics tsj by ^ 

aissrssjs stsj ss- ° f — 
na^^^'su'sraiS 

D.N.Uznadze and his fol ' owe ? ? psychology of the individual, 
the founding principle tor i, Modern inlerpreU- 

Understandably, the notion of ' set m » ^ |u 0 „g,nal 

lion has considerably changed J^.tU KH*- 
notion, yet it wa, owing “ pec of imellectual .cliviW 

cists concentrated on the personal asp f , he se t is in 

Johnson note, that the most inSber of 

sfss »=r^ s the mg 

S“S«oS«tS n ».i,y with a net- 

P 'K of eaperiments were ffSS&t’JSi'g 

'haSSe was 'the SAfe'S 

Graduate students were provided erve them inUC, \ m 

the set of the First group beinet ° p _ d 0 f the third V°W< 
the second group. 10 . The re, ulu of the 
to improve the materials «* aU * ** , n fulfilling # c " aU . fl 
.mem proved that the best „ wh0K act «< » 

assignment were •chie.cdb, then , ir ease. Ih« ■ 

display a creative aPPi<“eh. In »» n controlhd by l ’» 
aund, forth as a special cmity will™ > (>( „ .gainsl IB*J 

consciousness and which opcnil ,, n5 imroduced by ' 

.dL Hence Hie nolions and , he problem of » 

Wurrburg acholan brought us c m _,,>eiy engulfed by 
unfoSus. Nonetheless, by tang ^rf sh e mychica' 

re\rSrm""~ h 'i«-tenrpped *• 


while their application of introspection as a single and exclu- 
sive method for penetrating into the essence or intellectual 
processes was logically founded on the conviction that thinking 
was a conscious process from beginning to end, which made 
it fully accessible for self-observation. 

The views expressed by the representatives of the Wurzburg 
school were also criticized by the psychologists whose concep- 
tions they sought to supplement with new proofs, as well as 
by those who further developed their ideas The latter include 
the advocates of genetic views of the essence of the psychic, 
in particular French psychologist Albert Burloud. 

Soviet psychologist L. S. Vygotsky wrote that "it is neither 
the problem (Aufgabe) nor the ideas of purpose implied by 
it that in their own way determine and regulate the entire 
course of process, it is rather a certain new factor* overlooked 
by the Wurzburg scholars <98, ISS). Dutch psychologist Jonan 
Petrus Van de Geer was absolutely nghl in saying that after 
the introduction of the notion of “problem' containing the 
idea of purpose, *the question is stilt open as to what makes 
the task operate towards nlrtont conclusions, how it is that 
associations lead to answers which are correct from a logical 
point of view" <157, 25), 

The investigations conducted by the WOnburg school occupy 
a special place in the history of psychology. In spite of certain 
contradictions in its conceptions and although some of the 
problems posed by it have not been resolved, it has realized 
the first experimental study of man’s intellectual activity based 
on facts rather than on intuitive speculative deductions. 

Research conducted by Otto Selz stands close to the Wurzburg 
school’s investigations. Otto Selz pointed directly to the dis- 
tinction between the problem posed by an experimenter and 
the problem materializing as a tendency in the consciousness 
of the subject. The matter is that the latter is apt to subcon- 
sciously address himself to the problems which the experi- 
menter's assignment does not imply. Selz has proved that there 
are cases when such a personal problem may be of help to 
the solution, yet in other cases it may be a hindrance. 

Selz’s investigations bring us to realize an important method- 
ological principle which has it that the same psychological 
factor may produce both positive and negative effects. No doubt, 
all this played a major role in consolidating the view of 
psychology as an experimental science in contrast to the norma- 
tive sciences adjacent to it, ie., logic, ethics and aesthetics. 

Selz also offered a new approach to the traditional philosophical 


problem or nMraelion, impairing to « « d5 ?^' ^ °'S* 
content. According to Self. abstraction I. " EJjlSmr. 
net »hich i> essential In solving ,a ™”’ p '^ C ”,’, bsm ctiott 
Sell foiled to elucidate Ibe psychological [hd grit 

p, natty. Sel, came up with • »• 
of creativity which he thought to be supp ad j p.. 

pice- or Tilling the gap-. U. which .etc B,nl« 

milting link! to the available F “ , 

eaprencd similar view, of the grata '“£?£« plex- » 

half century later. Naturally. -lUpplemeBing tbe^cOT^ of , 
alio a particular case of creativity. lh c onsideBt»n 
new factor Into the scope of the problems uno 
seem, to frustrate the monopoly 6 “£|, 

directly a problem as to the diversity 
tivity. 


THE LAWS OF TttE FiriD 

AS EXPLANATORY PRINCIPLES evc0 

Gestaltpsychologie is a psychological ” e ' nlal jves ate 

more radically opposed toassoctattonism. I step’ |nitl i«,uil 
concerned mainly with pccocpt.vre. rnnemon ^ 
phenomena. We will not go beyond psychology 

tation of creative processes p roposed by Oeem P ' >ioidtd 

(note that in discussing creawtyGesttlwffcM 8 s chotus 

the term -phantasy- in the same way as me " 
and Sell). ■ — - ,k '" 


“Gesuhpsycholosle has two 

is its conspicuous tendency for a holistic^ a PP™ b asis of the 
desire to explain individual phenomena {endeoc) . I0 unify 
properties of the whole; second, there a b ev ery 


properties of the whole; second, there ^hajen ^ b ev ery 
the laws of psychological processes. E ^ yet. a s «« 

reason to regard these .endcnct ^.sjimg 'g^; objecli j, 
will show later, their concrete n»«atH> bIemat) c siti» 
In describing the behavior of monkeys i aCt5 on 

irons Wolfgang Kohler oflta ‘ J's a stick as means .w 
this evolutionary level: a monkey ' «*“ M out 0 f several 
reach a bait; it builds a complex PF*"" _ onke /s to**" 
boxes. AH these acta did not ° c ^." e ^' n .K6h!er exp»3' flS 
experience, hence they are a kind of inven e ima ge*. 

these phenomena by reorganization i of the P ' rc P integral 
otherwise, by the improvement of the ^ situation 

psychic image) which was tmperfec improved 

emerged and which later on was considerably imp 

to the inner laws of the psychic field. 


The views of creativity expressed by (he Gestaltpsychologists 
were rendered in detail in Max Wertheimer's Productive Thinking 
which, on the one hand, summarized hts experience, and on 
le other, appeared to be his program. In analysing the results 
r his experiments and observations as well as the discoveries 
lade by Galileo and Einstein (the latter being his personal 
:quamtance), Wertheimer emphasizes that in the course of 
linking man apprehends the peculiarities of the structure and 
is demands of a problem situation which cause him to change 
re situation toward its improvement, and notice (laws, “zones 
f violation*, etc., in relying on the realization of the general, 
ntegral picture. This enables him to regroup and expose the 
tructura! centers, to realize the role, structural place and 
ignificance of mental acts, to apprehend the results of changes 
nought in the structural chain of command, and, finally, to 
evcal the conditions for discriminating and transferring certain 
eatures (274, 132, 1 37, 142). 

Wertheimer formulated the following requirements to be met 
>y the people involved in creative acts, they do not have 
o be constrained by the habits they have developed; they 
lo not have to work mechanically, but must pay attention, 
just and foremost, to the problem as a whole, they must 
ipproach its solution with an “open mind" (without any prej- 
udices); they must determine the interdependence between the 
structure and the problem, getting down to “its roots" (274, 
237). In mental acts Wertheimer regards the posing of problems 
as the most essential precondition He emphasizes that it is 
impossible to make an adequate description of the process of 
creative thinking either in the terms of traditional logic or in 
the terms of the trial and error conception which have never 
posed the question of the prerequisites for mental acts, of their 
correspondence with a problem situation, and of the force that 
causes man to adopt one or another guideline for his creative 
search (274, 238-239) Of special value is Wertheimer’s empha- 
sis of the necessity to reorganize the material and rearrange 
the system of knowledge for achieving a desired result. 

The Gestaltpsychologists interpret the laws of creativity as 
particular cases of the laws of the perceptive field, as a shift 
from a situation characterized by the presence of structural 
tension to a situation characterized by a structural harmony. 
This shift is effected by the dynamics of the psychic field 
which is mainly referred to as the Pragnanz principle, the latter 
asserting that the field itself is striving for ultimate simplicity 
and clarity of structure as much as its limits allow it (274, 
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238-239). Creativity, therefore, is essentially a set f-r egolatory 

Wertheimer's conception has a number of jj^ds 
tradictions. First, it is unreasonable to make *" y . d ^ tiv jty 
the subject involved in creativity as long as thc * ^ 
itself and its results, according . h,5 _ turning 
Wed by the forces of the psychic field 
out to be an extraneous factor. As K. A. Slavs ya, !efl 
investigator into thinking, acutely ob«rved if » P ^ 
itself is striving toward it, solution. tee B . 

be reduced to completely senseless cffbrl ?- “ 
sembling a passionate desire to clarify a probler^ ctc.^ ^ 
Furthermore, how can it be possible to J *P*' n ' r exara ple, 
positions various negative phenomena ,n r abse nce 

paralogisms, alogisms, contradictory c ° nc *“ s ’ hic f ie id are 
of any solutions? If the inner laws * 
really intolerable to any -imperfect structures , m 
automatically overcome every obstacle. hypothesis 

Especially objectionable s^stobe « be nf ^ alleged 
of the dynamic structural field which » brain incon- 

dynamics of the “setf-orgamzing for “ s . '”^This hjrothesis 
sistent both physiologically and p,yc , h< ?' og ^i y Dti v C phenoraeW- 
was brought forward at first to c *P ,am J^c ^intellectual 
Then it was mechanically applied tomnemoca about ^ 
phenomena. The Gestaltpsychologists " sertl ?“ n subjec t W 
directed changes of the memory traces h : ^ of sc verd 

criticism a great number of times (78). tion D f 0 ne * n d 


criticism a great number of times (78). ° 5 ' on of one and 
experimental series which studied the > P disprove the 

the same material we showed that concrete r«« ^ ^ces 
hypothesis of the directed transformation of mnem 

Characteristically , Einstein was not “jjJJriwr."® 
tion of creative thinking proposed by *Sct to 

reflected in a letter written with his u«» “ , 0 j„ v estig»K 
Hadaraard; -Professor Max Wertheimer has comb ining ° f 
the distinction between mere associating (orga nischcn 

reproducible elements and between analyst 

Begreifeny, I cannot judge how far his ps)Ctio g 
catches the essentia! point' (citation from 159, of me 

Two main lines were adopted for the deve P activ ity; 
Gcstaltpsychological ideas in the study o asp« t5 °f 

aU- round experiments aimed at studying 0 f visual 

•problem-solving- and the elaborate i of sliaIisa tioO) 

perception, in particular, clarification of th t 


in mental processes. The first line was realized in the experi- 
mental works of Karl Dunker. We have slready noted that the 
theoretical conceptions advanced by KShler and Wertheimer 
could not explain erratic phenomena and the absence of solu- 
tions. Dunker was trying to fill this theoretical gap by making 
a detailed analysis of the possible reasons for various hindrances 
that arise in the search for the correct solution. 

Although in his interpretation of the experimental data Dunker 
referred to the classical Gestaltpsychological conceptions, he has 
introduced an entirely new notion of 'functional fixedness" 
which holds that the qualities of an object handled by the 
subject will appear different to him, depending on both subjective 
and objective reasons. The qualities associated with an object’s 
functional assignment are more conspicuous and fixed, which 
confines it to strictly specific functions. In order to assign a 
new function to the object it is necessary to overcome this 
functional fixedness 

The most important factor in Dunkerts work is, in our view, 
his interest in the negative phenomena of mental acts, which 
were ignored by early Gestaltpsychologists. His research was 
further developed by the investigators concerned with problem- 
solving which is a traditional aspect of the psychology of mental 
activity. Of special importance here arc the views expressed 
by Dutch psychologist Van de Geer who was one of those 
who pioneered in making a distinction between open and 
closed problems (see Chapter HI). 

In Van de Geer's conception a great role is attributed to 
the teaching of imaginary situations, which consist of symbols 
as distinct from real situations, yet correspond to them to a 
certain extent Van de Geer placed the main emphasis on the 
activities of the subject involved in problem-solving. To find 
a new aspect in the imaginary problem situation, the observer 
must take a different point of view of it Yet a new aspect 
will not show itself all of its own, if tho subject is the passive 
contemplator waiting for what will happen. The subject has 
to “unfold* the new aspect, he has to 'think it out" (159, 133). 

Thus, there is an obvious tendency to accept a personality’s 
active role as an essential factor in problem-solving, notwith- 
standing the simultaneous adoption of the Gestaltpsychologists’ 
laws of the psychic field. In his thinking a person elucidates an 
object's vanous relations with other objects of thought in the same 
way asasubjectmay perceive his object’s various facets in regarding 
it (159, 134, 201-202). And although the “unfolding* of the object 
of thought takes place in an imaginary field, the latter is invariably 
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connected with the reality. Consequently, J aKo . 

essentially, from a sttbjccfs interaction with the ''^"1”™“"?' ^ 
The notion of -sttoctnral field*, too, played a « 1 
works of French scholars Boirel (129), Vidal (268) 

queue (239) n.tnker and Van * 

The line of investigation developed by Dunker n ^ 
Geer proves that for explaining experimental facts th 
ers had to adopt radically new ideas * h, . ch m . on ception of 
counter to the traditional Gestaltpsychological concept. 

"^Another tendency which aUo uhe, root in tt. 0-g£ 
logical views and which has visualization as ° orthodo ,al 
ciple may be regarded as a certain rctu !? t0 , rema jkable 
views .hared by Kohler and Wertheimer The most ^ 
representative of this tendency, Rudolf A "J C1 /-J h Ws fundi- 
of several books on art and a ™°“® a, e greatest at* 

mental book Visual Thinking (1970) d “ c this * vri 

tention as it focuses on the problems of creah ‘^ thesis on the 
Amheim has made an attempt to subrtan ,ndofthe leading W |{ 
unity of the laws of thinking and perc Snofb'aTehitconc.usiont 


unity of the laws of thinking and conclusion* 

of visualization in creativity -Amheim does not *\^ s VJSt | l(e0 ty 
on experimental or clinical data, but reh* . art critics* 
material; he has used various works by P gjjgf ^ an d sp«- 
physiologists, historians of mathematics, c ^ r V , c 
■ aiitnmntie reading devices, civ- 


physiologists. Historians u. - tc 

cialists in the sphere of automatic reading d ^ rcason ins. ,n 

-Artistic activity." Amheim wnte5 ’ ,s a ™ 

which perceiving and thinking are mdivisibly mte ^ |and ^ 


which perceiving and thinking *" ‘^Ss undenund ^ 
remarkable mechanisms by which the describe^ 

environment are all but idenUcal with the operation e 


environment are all but identical with the muc h evide nce 
by the psychology or thinking. Inve ” ely ’‘ ' of co gmlion take* 
that truly productive thinking in whatever are 
place in the realm of imagery' (111. V). . NVa y back '" 

Essentially, this idea is neither 

the early 40s Susanne K. Larger wrote in belief ^ 

Key: "Unless the C«M/t-psychologists arc "* ht „ o! kn ow 
Ceslaliung is of the very nature °f P^pnon^ e^n 
the hiatus between perception and conceptiom ^en^ ^ ((J t* 
mind-organ, chaotic stimulus and logic respons . 
closed and welded" (200, 90). i n bis or in,ort ’ 

Amheim has closed the hiatus rather /“^orauon, selecuo"- 
the percepuve mechanisms perform active ' f**. . ana iysis 
grasping the essenuals, simplification. w l*ifl* ** 

synthesis, completion, correction, companso |JI 


synthesis, compleuon, correction, comparison, pm ^ |3) 

well as combining, separating, putting i 


*o 


'itemmgly, it is difficult to add anything to the listed creative 
jperations, with all of them being active already on the level of 
perceptions. 

In singling out the visual perceptions from all the other types, 
\raheim emphasizes that while the solution of tay problem 
suggests a reorganization of a problem situation, this procedure 
is very simple in the case of visual perceptions: sometimes it 
may be effected by a mere shift of the center of orientation. 
The visual perceptions are invariably characterized by closing 
hiatuses which is a phenomenon typical of intellectual behavior; 
problem-solving is also fully comparable with die perceptions 
because in both cases an important role is attributed to grasping 
conspicuous features, organising data, and changing accent in their 
relationship. Finally, Amheim has made an especially detailed 
analysis of abstraction which, he believes, not only presents itself 
in perceptions, but also, owing to them, becomes possible (this 
aspect is discussed in detail in Chapter V) 

Amheim is fully consistent in his one-sided interpretation 
of creative phenomena He asserts the enormous superiority 
of the visual method ("visual medium") over the other ways 
of cognition (111, 232), he associates the cosmological conception 
of the shapes of the planetary orbits with the initial “simple" Ges- 
tattpsychological circumference manifesting itself even in 
children's drawings (III, 275-277); he believes that a visual 
analysis of the "Pythagorean figure* may be sufficient to prove that 
the square of the hypothenuse equals the sum of the squares of the 
two other sides (111, 224); in ascribing the creative tendencies 
to all instances of the mind, he has made a surpnsmg conclusion 
that "the human brain is not suited for mechanical reproduction" 
(111. 298). There is hardly any need to prove the inconclusiveness 
of all these assertions. Suffice it to consider just one example in 
order to disprove theoretically Amheim's conceptions Amheim 
maintains that it is difficult to perceive the fact of Earth’s 
attraction “because no sensory experience suggests this interpre- 
tation" (111, 59) Yet, Newton's discovery runs counter to the 
perceptive data, which puts Amheim's example in conflict with his 
own theory. 

In a number of researches, contemporary psychologists have been 
focusing their attention on the problem of visualization, although 
they interpret it differently. Thus, according to die theory advanced 
by American psychologist L. E.Walkup creative personalities 
proceed from accidental discovery of their ability to visualize 
to its consummate development, which facilitates greatly the 
operations entailed by thinking. Consequently, visualization stands 
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creativity rtovd 'he gtoundloineg. of d™” ^ h l djeoieneal 
by thoic psychologittt *ho Identify .»u>lta nton Jd, . f ^ ^ 
conception »hieh can reveal the mtmotmam n w 
viioalieation a. . concrete practical c „„tnbuh 

Hod that in a number of ImuncM It t „„ p |e, an* 

to creativity along with lomc other methods ( la po« 

ogiet). At the aatne lime, the »« of *e notion r ^ m 
as an explanatory concepuon creates senoua sample, 

cutties and calls for additional assumptions, as is, 
the case with the hypothesis of reeombinauoa 0 f cootempo- 

As we have already noted, there are * ^ supplem' 0 ' 

rary representatives of the Gestaltpsycholope ww «•» 

”7 orthodox.) hypothec. of ita WteW* ^ aw* • 
assumptions, thus showing a lackadaisical approach 
ical interpretation or data. nm«ntmsYchologie « llh 

The psychologists who seek S,?d«s notalwf* 

associationism. in particular, claim that J the ide with H of 
have to precede a solution, tat 11 is nothin? oJJ 

even follow it This may suggest that the losign ^.^s. 

than a ready result of the behavionst ‘nat-an consc j 0 usn«Sj 
although they take place beyond the threshold ol c unexpK ted 
it is for this reason that we experience msignt as 
illumination. ^..^» U mi,nl(>rists’traditioos I 

The tendency to supplement the Gestaltpsycholog.sK ^ ^ 

-v theory with various conceptions borrowed fro 



polar, psychological systems offers every proof that even the advo- 
cates of Gcstaltpsychologie come to realize the inadequacy of their 
premises. 


HVPO THESIS Or STAGES Of CREATIVTTV 

The conceptions which seem to compromise the idea of triat- 
and-etTor and the idea of insight can be seen in the hypothesis 
of the st3ge characier of creativity The latter, no matter how 
shapeless, was advanced by the early researchers into imagination 
and thinking. 

In 1909, American philosopher and psychologist John Dewey 
published his book Have We Think in which he divided creative 
thinking into five stages. In the beginning, man has to Identify 
his problem or pose a question. This leads to the analysis 
of the problem, tts more accurate definition and us juxtaposition 
with other problems. Then comes the stage of advancing hypotheses. 
examination of various assumptions which may help solve the 
problem. The nest stage involves discussion and estimation of likely 
conclusions and consequences evoked by the hypotheses, and 
decision-making. In the final stage, the evaluation of decision is 
effected through experiments and other tests. 

Undoubtedly, this scheme embraces the principal stages of 
creativity, although it is characterized by a considerable degree of 
generalization It may be applied with equal success to either minor 
practical problems or to the problems to be solved by a number 
of scholars within a number of years As regards the psychological 
tssenct of Dewey's theory of the stages, its inadequacy manifests 
itself most conspicuously when compared with the later conceptions 
of stages in creativity 

All these conceptions were greatly influenced by the scheme 
proposed by Graham Wallas in his An of Thought (271) where 
he singled out tht following stages of creativity: 

1 Preparation. At this stage a person culls all the necessary 
information and addresses himself to vanous aspects of the 
problem 

2 /imitation. At this stage a person dots not deal with 
the problem consciously. 

J. Illumination. This stage involves a person's illumination 
with 'a lucky Ides* accompanied with corresponding mental stales 
(a feeling of accomplishment, joy, etc ). 

4 Check. At this stage a person reconsiders the authenticity and 
valuableness of the new idea 

Even though Wallas' scheme contains fewer stages than that 



propmed by Dewey. it. noncthefest. Includes the %Ufi 
which wax overlooked by «lf ihc preceding «hnf irx 
limit hit ichems tn a mere re iw increment {or regrouping) " 
relevant fteM. hut he included in it an eiientitlly nr " 
important psychological observation the solution of a ere 
problem suggests a cerum departure from it and even ,B co r 

oblivion We may come acroti descriptions of simitar ph*'”" 
by various scholars Poincafi. for ev.irnple. desenbed hi •• 
nation* during n geological expedition when he *at . ‘ 
disinterested In the mithematical problerm he had been p >• - 

concerned wiih. Russian wnter V O. Korolenko had this 
that matter *1 don't write much, and. which 11 cxxentiJ . ^ 

control my imagination to the extent needed to force mys 

when I have to . There are cate* when I succeed at 
sometime* I have to wail for a long time for the imp ” ^ 
to come. At such moments I put off my work until the 
is resounding in my soul* (25. 2-1-25). . f oc: 

C. Patrick sought to confirm Wallas’ hypothesis o Jh( 
stages of creativity in her expenmental rM«*J® urnetine 

productive activities of poets, artists and scholars-A tin 

she had to admit the probability of their bias. fncubatiorUi ^ (J)( 
often runs in parallel with preparation (the first stag )- ' 5nal i o0 
stage of check is likely to coincide with the stage of tllu tio1 

Patrick believes, in particular, that an increase in JMi . ( 

stage brings about quantitative and qualitauve impro 

What explanation was offered to the incubation period? 
maintained that hiatuses between conscious acts ^or bou- 
nded with subconscious mental activities. HdmholU ed 

the necessity of pauses in mental activiues for tney. e jj ecC 
had to alleviate fatigue. Woodworth associated the p ' s 2 : 

of incubation with the absence of fatigue and interf e ^ 
well as with a possibility of “getung nd of fals 
hampering assumptions" (278. 823). _ . h . r(1 p y 0 uB 

The explanation of incubation proposed by Kicnar • ^ 
is permeated with the spirit of mechanistic associ although 
cated by Hull. According to Youtz, “the probfem^olvenalW ^ 
unaware of it, was trying out many possible soli an bIie$ * 
period of incubation, producing “novel tentati 

(28 0°f special interest are the explanations °[ i " c , u h b . a ^°" P ^?er« ! 
by Patrick and Hilgard. Patrick believes that the tune 
creates conditions for a new approach, new set, for ineapp e5 
a new strategy, while Hilgard contends that the um 



relax the fixed set described by Dunker (see above), which 
•.cutes new possible solutions. 

lowever, it has not been possible up to now to obtain any 
lerimental data establishing the duration of the set and of the 
ctional fixedness; moreover, the theoretical interpretation of 
.e factors offers no conclusions about their duration Therefore, 
cannot accept the above-mentioned explanations of the effect 
ncubation either. 

.t present, literature on psychology abounds with various 
;raes of the stages of creativity The comparison of these 
lines proposed by numerous authors— their most complete 
:w being offered by J. McPherson-reveals the diverse character 
tese schemes. There ace schemes (e g. that of Wallas) which 
aimed at showing the natural course of a creative process, 
e others (similar to that of Dewey) do not extend beyond purely 
nizational instructions for creative workers. Characteristically, 
latter schemes normally omit the incubation stage which, 
ratandably, may not be confined to a framework of certain 
irements. As regards the concrete content of each stage, the 
its give preference to the earlier schemes, changing them 
tesimaUy, i. e., either combining several stages into one (thus, 
son's three-stage “problem-solving" scheme mcoiporates two 
i of Wallas* scheme), or vice versa, splitting a single classic- 
ige into several minor components, amplifying, for exam- 
he substages such as “comparison of the existing with the 
•d", “limitation of the problem”, etc (F. Vidal) 
i teaching of the stages continues to be subjected to 
sm. Thus, J. E. Eindhoven and W Edgar Vmacke (269, 99) 
ain that the basic flaw in the leaching of stages lies m 
rt.that they are essentially introspective and are effected only 
laboratory controlled conditions, fn relying on their own 
;, Eindhoven and Vmacke maintain that there is not a single 
icing proof to support the presence of Wallas’ four distinct 
They suggest that these facts be interpreted as different 
s of a creative process rather than stages as long as they 
enwined so tightly. Some other authors (including Patrick) 
oted overlapping of individual stages. And Guilford was right 
'hasizing that the evaluation or the check (the final stage of 
’ scheme) may take place earlier and that its appearance 
l the vety end of the whole process is unjustified (HO, 
atet on we will try to prove the essential role of evaluation in 
s processes 

ttheless, the teaching of the stages of creativity has revealed 
>ortant role played by incubation in the process of creativity; 
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even without any acceptable explanation of St, incubation, tmjk* 
niably, standi forth as a real experimental discovery. » “ 
cat Wed us to verify further the range of problem to be iiivestigJ 
in the future hy miking an inquiry into the role and place of e» 
uation in creativity Ail this proves the plausibility of 
them which divides creativity into stages even though it has 
provided us with a solution to m-iny problems associated « 
this hypothesis. 


ANAtOfa AS AN rVPLANATOar PHINCTfU 

We have observed that the hypotheses advanced t° **Tjj*® 
phantasy and creativity reveal the tendency to reduce all “ 
processes to “non-creative" acts. i. e., to random < * l,c ®T e n( i 
perception, synacsthesia, etc. Analogy is even a more white 
veiled form of such reduction. The principle of analogy P rec 
any derivation of the products of phantasy directly from penef 
images, while associating them svith these images • 

by implication, and by introducing the notion of * ,m ‘ ' 

Various psychologists have traced the influence or * " 

in allegories, comparisons and. especially, in metaphors wrn 
most characteristic of literary creativity, and whose rote in 
building and in the formation of various figures or sp 
may not be underestimated. miner 

Charles S. Spearman was most categoric in accepting no* 
as an explanatory principle of phantasy. In his 
he contends that the utmost degree of creativeness »™c jn 
human mind can under any conditions possibly attain cons ^ 
its ability to transfer one or another relation from one o J . 
another (252, 261. According to Spearman, the revelation or 
larity lies at the foundation of all the facts of creativity, l *> 
heliocentric system created by Copernicus would not nav 
possible if' he had- not applied the circular motions o 
on the Earth to the celestial bodies, i. e., to the sphere whe 
motions were not observed directly. James Watt would n 
invented a steam engine if he had not been observing the m 
of the lid bn a boiling kettle. In devising *“» pnnw 
Archimedes proceeded from noticing the reduction or 
weight submerged in water; then he transferred his obse 
to all the submerged bodies. Benjamin Franklin estabtis t 
affinity between the lightning and the phenomena observ 
electrical machine. Besides, Spearman uses analogy to . 

discovery by Isaac Newton of the law of gravitation (by 
the affinity between falling of an apple and attraction 



celestial bodies) and the discovery by William Harvey of blood 
circulation (by comparing pump valves with veins), etc, (2SZ, 
99-109). 

In his enthralling book Ou vlvrons-nous demain? (Where Shall 
We Live Tomorrow?) Michel Ragon describes next to improbable 
projects of future cities. His project of a city built on the sea 
resembles a giant sea-weed. His other projects of apartment houses 
and urban arrangements have been created by way of analogy 
with Dowers, automobiles, bubbles, etc 
There is no denying that analogy plays an enormous role in 
literary creativity. For example, the sight of a single bush on a 
ptoughed field inspired Lev Tolstoy to wnte a long story about 
K had) i -Murat And finally, analogy is certainly important for the 
solution of theoretical problems. A. Einstein and L.lnfeld 
convincingly proved in their popular work The Evolution of Physics 
that a number of scientific physical conceptions had emerged 
as a result of analogy (148, 39). For instance, analogy was used 
as the foundation for advancing a substantial theory of heat 
which was rejected some time later, however. 

The sound and light wave theories also materialized as a 
result of analogy with the wave propagation in liquid media. 
A number of psychological hypotheses of forgetting are nothing 
other than tangible analogies. Thus, George Muller has iden- 
tified oblivion with erasing inscriptions, while Sigmund Freud 
was plain about the presence of censoreship in human psyche, 
which bars the “prohibited*. Advocates of the reproductive 
inhibition conceptions picture human memory as a book-case in 
which one's access to old books is becoming more and more 
obstructed as new books are filling its interior. 

The abundancy of examples stems to prove that analogy 
explains phantasy and creativity Yet a number of facts and 
theoretical assumptions hinder the acceptance of this conception. 
To begin with, there is hardly any creativity in the works that 
have been produced on the basis of analogy with any pattern no 
matter how refined. As regards the genre of parody, its peculiarity. 
In particular, lies in the fact that U attributes to analogy but a 
secondary, subordinate role, while a new surprising idea appears 
in the foreground, and there may be no analogy in its origin. 

What is more, there Is a number of discoveries made in 
defiance of analogy, the latter leading a researcher astray 
Study of the nature of heat phenomena (see above) prosed that 
analogy offered to die researchers an utteriy erratic direction. 
In Following Hebt>, Peter McKcllar points out that penetration 
into the nature of light presented physicists with enormous 
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difficulties because they failed to find i compatible * n ^ 0 ^ 
The whole argument between the opponents was ^duce 
problem whether light was -like a shower of pebble* 
theory), or it «m -like ripple* In a bathtub («** 

The correct answer that light combines both was hard 
because there was nothing in the researchers’ expenenc 
the properties of both (214, 75). However, in spite of i 
or any feasible analogy. Einstein maaiged to furnish the 

""Sow we would like to offer the main proof that ultima^ 
precludes explanation or phantasy by analog- 
not be regarded as an elementary, primordial psyc 
mechanism, since it implies a correlation of at least **.? r P ml tini 
ena. Natural questions arise what are the grounds for 
analogic,? How far can they uteadTH. G. Bamcn mad 
at answering these questions in his Innovation. » betweer 
that in his creativity man has to discern the " ,a “°® h t £ Mrt j of 
parts of one “configuration- and then to transfer it V ttXSO cn 
another configuration (115, 188). In h,s aiu1 ** * ^ analogy. 

Tor “cross-referencing- the existing configurations 
Barnett touched upon a highly important the ® re ““J 
a part of one configuration is identical with a part of an fer . 

uration, then, he sap. we would have every ra 50 "'®. w ^ 
ence these parts, which would hardly add _ any " e £ cross- 
result, yet in order to achieve a certain new rasuR J* 
referenced parts should -form a nw configurawn w«i P 
distinct from those of cither or the two P r ?-““®"f ferenc e 
This brings us back to the legitimacy of such a ucaL 

since it may not be effected unless the two parts i are ' ^ 

What does Barnett propose as a means for o' rereorms ^ 
“vicious circle” described by him? He says that “we ^. re nc« 
equating the data of our experience by overlooking *" n , 0 f 

which inevitably occur among them... Our con } ra ° ^ we 
the many different objects that we call P' ncils ™ .• „„„! the 
ignore the innumerable variations among them and under? 0 
quantitative and qualitative changes that they individually unae.* 
by the minute and the hour...” (115, 191). , - ou r 

Here Barnett approached one of the most esse • fica)ice 
opinion, problems of mental acts: danfication ol tne gm ^ 
of evaluating factors. Yet. no sooner had he made nw , . orS 
step toward the recognition of the role of c ^. aI “ a ^“ g omr oon 
than he came up with a logical scheme of selecting tn j 

emphasizing that a whole of one configuration 
' ‘ of another configuration on the basis 



partial similarity. In reality, however, he failed to overcome the 
tautology he had discovered himself, similarity is determined by— 
similarity! 

All this indicates that in trying to explain phantasy by means 
of analogy we are far from revealing the laws of creativity 
Some authors tiy to supplement the hypothesis of analogy with 
other assumptions. 


THE HYPOTHESIS 

OF RECOGNIZING CREATIVE IDEAS 

Among such assumptions stands the hypothesis of recognizing 
creative ideas. It implies that m the course of creative activity 
we have to examine a multitude of external impressions in order to 
select those matching our specific assignment, to find the needed 
analogous situation, or, to be more exact, to recognize everything 
that may come in handy for the solution of a problem in the 
available objects, phenomena and their rclauonships. 

Henry Eyring speaks about a special faculty for recognizing 
an analogy, emphasizing that Ibis faculty “resembles the ability 
to recognize a recurring musical theme running, with variations, 
through a composition* (150, 4-5). Meanwhile Mary Henle pointed 
out that “if we are not receptive lo our creative ideas, they will not 
come* (181, 40) 

The notion of recogniuon was, as is known, borrowed from 
the arsenal of concepts associated with mnemonic phenomena, 
in this sense recognition presupposing a recumng perception 
It would be nonsensical to speak of recognition of an object of 
which the subject has no informauon, or at least some basic knowl- 
edge. In applying the notion of recognition to phantasy (creativity), 
we, naturally, may inquire whal are the “ongmal images' or 
basic meanings. 

Yet, if we admit the presence of such "basic knowledge’ m 
psyche, we also would have to admit that the solution is not 
new. The only conceivable way out of this theoretical impasse 
is the assumption that there is but little m common between 
the basic knowledge and the initial data. However, this assumption 
automatically brings us back to the problem of similarity and 
analogy, to the solution of which psychologists were applying 
this particular hypothesis of recognition 
Is there any sense in dtscussiag the recognition by a composer 
of ft symphony which he has not composed, or by a poet of a 
poem which he has not yet written? In such situations, it is 
utterly illogical to talk about "recognizing the finale* 



(V. N. Pushkin), which may only be the "°”'"' 1 ^ r . t d!tsi 
tivilr. while with this result ready at h ! n * <* J^.heneitr 

to create what has already been created. In thesame y ^ 
we have to discuss a discovery of a new 
rely on an -earlier situation- since this would .*5. JIL »hii« 
to the very idea of discovering an tecopiitica 

V. N Pushkin had every reason to emphasize that ^e 
is as much a component of a game of chess as it b BmK s« 
of any other complex heuristic process. It creativity 

or ... reproductive form of the intellect There - ' { , Q d 

proper, aimed at modeling eondiuons ^f oim tioo 

building new, previously unknown, operabona 
systems" (51, 210 - 211 ). . . . applied to sol« 

Thus, the recognition hypothesis can ‘ ^ L°5“ iny0 |,ed in 

standard problems and not to explain the ™ tab e a u ^is 
producing something new And th e f ee that » J 
of recognition has proved to b ',. ,he °"““ ! ' il ” analogy. « 
precludes ita use for supporting thi ruThSiesea of analoC 
was proposed by some psychologists. Th ypo aisocia- 

end recognition r.veel further developn.'"^ «■ «j 7 , 
Uonisi views according to which phantasy l rlmiBtion ) i 
imitation (analogy being. recoltec"”" 

or to past experience (any act of recognition Peieg 
of the past) 

me rsvcnoLOciCAL aspict CVVTIirs ,s 

or Tilt PIOBLEM or ANALYStS AND SYNTHESIS 

We have ilready pointed out that in ' t !’ C 0 r dissociation f* 1 

! early association^ the concept! of jmporont 

atsociation (integuriion). rsyehle ' ™'r ' J >b o»l I JJ 


We nave airtauy — ■ — 

•|i<ti and early associationists the concepts 

*1” • of psychic malenal p.arvv , 

And while Locke spoke *»“' 

-aeparaaon ...-.nation- of ideas. 

the conception of recombinauon was convince __ nf 


the conception of recombination™ flf 

work of phantasy was made up of the "“ r " ( „ n |(lcanon and 
etaoon* and -association-. The ejneephom nT • Kc.«« 

unification have entered philosopher. 1 ' i( n„ioee>. 

each here -e deal eoneapu .ndyudgme”" f, ^ 
elaisificanona. ere ) we have to establish either me 
or. vice vena, their affinity , ,»nthe’i* s'" 

(.M Seehenov regsrd.d the ” 

generalization as transient means for passing o» 
intellectual cognition ( 15 . 537 ) ..-thesis a* u« t * ruJ 

Pavlov's teaching defined analysis and synthesis 




Hi; .1 cterKmtnc -< «•»«'"* ■” »■ >" 

r'rr'fifivirrt nf ariifvxrT »rd xrntbt’xf-* which ir? f <r V ' » f. ,n» 

„ fll K- »i w'rH Th-< N-vthi h* fw.i«hf ,ffC! 

iftihf? rlem-nt c>f »hm»fme" f WL ^ berm** 1 

Thxrt th*? cnn^pt* f>( , T ?r m-ROlpS*®- 

Imm *lngic r,fl«l cerum rrwfta of an i actual "«*» 
though they fnif i»* h* «« tried i< JntHmfc r'rch 

tm m wiiwmii «» % «nin 

or hum»m 

All the theoretical conceptions til phjn “’!l 1 i t ^f Jraii’W 
considered «Nnc Identified the primary mu 6 material 

•oh * xet of d.ta inferred from rejlltr. «*» 
being the subject-matter for further . * llly ,n the 

a number of psychologists h>*e noticed * i?t ,-,yTjs material 
depth of mind which, in their opinion, could » w cfthe 

for phantasy Such view, were etprened by the Wb M 
psychoanalytical school Sigmund FreocT* ff^ aMtea <&- 
poputjnred. gaming all-round recognition. ^ 

sc I v ci only to the psychoanalytical data which beard.rwuy 
problems or creativity. _ . -ncounici^ 

In examining the causes of neuroses. F«*“d p^chol- 
phenomcna which could not be explained in cefiWtf 

ogy or consciousness dominating at the «" d ° obtained t><* 
The adequate explanation of the new diniwJr J? [he -mental 
called fer the assumption that the sl ™ ct “{* • ai on eiide the 
apparatus" was extremely complex, an j f another 

conscious sphere easily observed by the su j observation- 
equally real sphere lying beyond the reach or three ^ ^ ^ 
This sphere was named “subconscious . We exc «d the 

representatives of the Wurzburg school &<' ed ^e notions 
limits of the psychology of consciousness idenhl >?"* mbe rof 

-psychic" and “conscious" in volume and content ^ a w de 

philosophers, from Leibniz to von I,3 ^ 3 “^ hi ,_ ot j on anega tl '' e 
use of the notion -subconscious , miparted Uc king 

meaning, because they discerned tn it 1 "*£££& seriously 
properties peculiar to consciousness. in order 

probed into the psychological nature of the subc 
to determine its content and basic laws. , d from the 

It is noteworthy that psychoanalysis proceeo namely, 
study of ™ of tho most mgloctcd of U* P»‘ 

dreams which the psychologists and the physiologi 




Naturally, with the consideration that the 
conception of imagination » not basedonepen ^ 

which ensure highly objective conclusions, some^rmj^ r; 

analysis’ interpretations are markc< L * iti _ J 0 f the process of 
sidedness. Undoubtedly, adequate cogmbon or ^ P 
phantasy involves serious investigation of the core 

P ^e h^ve to emphasize that a 

“subconscious” as an explanatory P - 0UJ » a t least 

illusion of an explanation. The term , ° chic instance 

two meanings: first, it serves to denote a sP«>al P ? roe3 aiDg; 
or a sphere, which endows it points to 

second, when characterizing P^ 0 ^^ P cer ^ n property, L*. 
the absence from these P hcnom '“ ' “ 1 two meanings, 
accessibility to consciousness Ne '^ er °' ble of explaining 
however, represents a theoreucal conception P 
psychological phenomena. enlivened the interest 

The doctrine of the subconscious V the intuit^ 
toward the problems of intuition. At the same urn^. 
to which philosophers (particularly, Bergso ) nd *J\ n wn oU j 

[Malcolm R. Westcott <275)1 resorted ’7-?.“. ping of IWJ 
enigmas of psyche (sudden Jfcd either *1 » 

essences etc.), still remains an obscure notion ^ uncon- 

the phenomenon of insight <* <m S U w n£hlo and E.S.Zha* 0 ' 
scious or the incomprehensible |l.V.Bych o intuition 


essences, e 

the phenomenon or inugui i*'”“p-: 

scious or the incomprehenstblc |i. wem - , 

& » MBa0! 
andinintettelationiwithconicioosnenij t « beyond « 

and broader psychological context end “J22 d btr a. AlU™'! 1 ' 
framework of the problem) of phanlasy lecbnlfl«« 

many faeu obtained by mean) of PW'doam'ytc mind 

Wes? to the reality of the .ubconscmn^we la-e to ^ fc , 

that its Idealist Interpretation b ' c ?” c al examP'' o( ““n 

vadou) specubtive mystical Jong Freed' 

the teaching of Swiss p)ycholognl Call ctosn 
follower. 

Tilt iiyronitsis or ABCinTYfts .ofdre*!* 

Critics of psyhoanalysis ch ° 5 * large* 

symbolics and other products of P ha ^'^ !, crea Ung » 
their attacks. Carl Gustav Jung aimed at 



maintain* that -each child beginning from ij* .JjJJjL , „ Xe the 
forms of structural mental sketches whicl h « for 

sum-total or means which mankind has been using 
determining its relations to the world* ( 202 , 120-1 Doran d, 
Another French investigator of mythology, j, f rol3 

emphasizes that it would be wrong to derive Oh 5 ^^ ust , ee i; 
external phenomena. Contrary to that, in his op only by 

to explain the phenomenon of archetypes an ' y Jdme3a that 

peculianties of human psyche (144. 28-29). of p^ts and 

there is nothing essentially new m _the ^creati ^ ty 
writers and that the best they can do is just vary 
primordial images of archetypes. D r phantasy, 

In asserting the predetermination of p , attraction 

the hypothesis of archetypes appears as a pure m ^ nof 

or a speculation which is based neither on e P me w the 

on clinical analysis, Jung’s idealistic c ° nccp anything new ^ 
extent that it denies any possibility of conceptions of 

principle, and links with extreme roectams « ^ u[jon< 

phantasy which regard products of erottviV >»ejj “ 
re-arrangement or recombination °£ pe ^ ep ? ‘“Serves special 
The idea expressed by sculptor Henry Moo ^ widely 
attention, for the advocates of the doctrine ar^n ^ thoUgh 
used his sculptures as illustrations of ^ ffiU5 t pW 

the nonlogical, instinctive, subconscious “ conscious «un* 

its part in his (the sculptor’s) work, he also wao o 

which is not inactive. The artist works «th ‘ rc50 ives 
his whole personality, and ,h ® “ts him from trying » 

conflicts, organizes memories, and ^prevents 
walk in two directions at the same M' ! 2 • , concrete 

Thus, Jung’s thuoT .Imwt SStotmiM " 

psychological content of the subconscious ly jm3ge iy. 

into a formal scheme predetermining he iu idealist 

This conception is absolutely mystical in « ran • y 

essence coming close to the conceptions ' vfuen ^ ^ ^ bttef 
as an original and inexplicable force. Y ?£ “ bi . lly to create «* 
which nonetheless endowed phantasy wth a V uct ive role- 
values, Jung’s theory attnbuted to it merely a repro 


NON-PS VCJIOLOG ICAL CONCITTIONS 

OF PHANTASV j 0 

In the recent years, a number ^concepti® 01 

explain the phenomenon of creating lhe psychology 

borrowed not only from the sciences that border 



(such as, physiology), but also from the sciences that are quite 
remote from it, such as mathematics, physics and obcmcucs 
Among such authors. we may. first of all, come across the 
names of she psjchologms who hast resorted to vinous sciences 
with she hope that the terms, conceptions and laws of these 
sciences may eventually prose more e/Tcctise for explaining 
sanout psychological facts chan specific psychological theories 
At the same ume. some physiologists, mathematicians, and espe- 
cially cyberneticians who hase achieved great results in their 
fietdi are trying to achie'c similar results in psychology 
The materials of the 4ih All-Union Congress of the Psycho- 
logical Society (Tbilisi, 197(1 include several papers devoted 
to the study of some phy il mechanisms of thinking and 

creativity (it is interest!! He that the terms “phantasy* 

and ‘imagination* is ex rare in these papers) Some 

of these papers contain g< Terences to the role of dynamic 

stereotype [O A. Vyarovsl nd of the electrical activity of the 

brain (A.N Sokolov (89 : others compare well-known 

psychological phenomet certain physiological data 

IV. P. Zinchenko. V.l and V M Gordon (105). 

L.M. Vetter (96)) 

An attempt to tie crea »ith functional bilateral asymme- 
try has been made in ai ting physiological investigation 

by L. P. Pavlova and K S v (46. 242) 

The significance for the >gy of the central nervous system 

of these and other similar lions is unquesuonabl e. yet they 

hardly shed any light on jlems posed by the psychology 

of phantasy since they I xplain even the most ordinary 

phenomena, such as, for i the role of the incubation stage, 

let alone the key ptobl of ihe creation of the new 

In a number of work' have appeared of late, authors 

have tried to equate the a T the brain with the operation of 

tiecuonic computers, at in reality the dependence is 

reversed, it is the comp t are a highly remote and still 

extremely one-sided imit the human brain. 

This method of penetration into the mysteries of the human 
brain simplifies its study to the extreme, to discover a new 
mechanism or a new law of the central nervous system, it 
would be sufficient to identify any psychic function or even activity 
with the brain mechanism. 

We do not find a jingle fundamentally ”new psyc’fr&fogkaf 
™* n a °y Physiological study of mental activity;" on the tontraf>» 
ail these studies fully rely on the 'earlier esrahtuherf nxvr.hntneirat 
data 



«, Wl Ilv> 1,1' M «i *1 '"""i 

«n*«f hi IN* n*i>*^»«KiM«»ft»nT»««»M»* (lrtfl jne * 

N<v itmiM. th« «t tb* fbinrf ef h*f , c f 

m.rt .«»««. <«■*"» *"■' ""TS^JS 

PKh"i"rt»t Kim ■"'! f«iliMt» ■ *« rf iM 

ircon.nf.fKm itl pmriiUwl P» m * s a( ^ pmS 

theory of inform alien. M l« 10 ^ ^jed to 

the phenomena which trndd P f?, - nt dl ^ < “, t1 ' . i,mtrwlo*r. 
differentiate them with if* help of the tam! boba» 

I he < rite A. of the theory of »nf.,n«l.o«. w Uw oj *„ c 5ti,*tl » 
enormouily the ohieetive «»»*«-**»'»'» © r no * e,f7 1 
one or another statement , |MI lh , theory ef 

At flflt. tome Investigate" believed d» . . Rf ^ 
information would radically lobe * strengthen^ by *« 
psychology of creativity Their conviction « ' *» JT 
successes made in cybernetic pror*mmmgwt«h could 
complicated deductive operations. In MU ti » 

of using one or another psychological iJ,*, wK al 

the bj sis for producing ■itificul models iminU f w|jjch tfcn 
activity that enables us to determine the ettcni « 
conception -works’, to which it ^72! the study of 

The analysis of concrete psychological «*» ® in tertns 
mental activity, which treat the resiilu oflnves 0 f eases 

of the theory of informa uon. proves that to « » couId be 
these results reveal no novelty, and some : o ^ ^ 

formulated a prion. Thus D. Bertyne „ in his book 

conceptual apparatus of the theory ° r Lt contain «*y 

Slruciureand Dimtioit o/Viinking. Florence Vidal 

essentially new conception of creativity ( 122. ioforffl 3- 
was equally unsuccessful tn trying to identify the nouon 
tion with the notion of structure (268. 176). inf(inn atioB & 
We have already noted that the theoiy o jpro tHeffl 

especially important for modeling psychic P«* e ** . 0 -jjt Waite* 

was discussed in detail by American psycho^op ^ ^ 

R.Reitman in his Cognition and Thought mode jing when 
underestimate the difficulties involved machine* 

he writes: "There may be differences between me ^yoed 

so fundamental that such models wU be Rei tmaa 

what already has been achieved’ (234. 47). Nonetheless. ^ 
had to concede that the drawbacks, tho g|> pcnna fleflt , 
temporary: the advantages and c “ Qtnbu “° . [h , t his tnodri, 
(234, 48 ). At the same time, he had to toalo ff 

“Argus’, is capable of solving certain problems 



Soviet psychologist M.S. Rogovin emphasized tha . 
enthusiasm for cybernetic models eventually leads to 
borrowings of overly-formalized schemes incomparable * 
facts. “The application of cybernetic schemes entai i ' ^ 

errors as had been typical of physiological scheme P 
recent days. We realize that such errors result from 
standing of its (psychology’s) peculiarities” (53, 0- {...ii^tial 

Theoretical and practical efforts aimed at mode. *SL«)nnedei 
processes have advanced to the foreground two 1 . 

problems; the problem of variants and the problem „: sei j *od 
Both problems, in one way or another, have w eU fflple, 
resolved by previous investigators of creatmiy. w jj, e 

V. Ya. Propp, an investigator of Russian folklore, sufficient 
conclusion that thirty-one active functional elemen jalsj 

for producing models of the plots of a hundre 
recorded by A. N. Afanasyev (50). Etitn« 

In his book Two Hundred Thousand Dramatic Situa au( |, o0 

Sounau furnishes the views expressed by am Dlayw nght 
on the quantity of the variants of plots in drama: m nunl t«r 
Carlo Gozzi, the father of a feene comedy assumed tro jhared 
of dramauc situations totals but thirty-six. This opmio 0NkC%t f, 
by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. Sounau him • j 4 |. 

raises the probable number of such situation* ^led 
Sounau believes that such a great number or varu wer f u | in 
by the combination of six or seven simple, yet P° OJl( ,o 

essential initial factors (the guiding thematic po . ,j, 

to this power, the representative of the de . s ' f * ,u e joo<! 
obtamcr of the good, the mediator who distnou 
and finally, the rescuing power) and five principle 
bining these factors (250. 11-14, 117). creativity 

In relying on such an interpretation of literary c 
may presume that to become an author of P ,:ijr ’ . algorithm 
it would be sufficient to master certain form um« *" ^hl; 
combining elements into different variants. . l rc s t 0 ,son s'* 
winy saying on this account made by Fdwin L. a ef pp» 
June E Downey “The reason why there is now .. i, ihi 
duct ion of the sort of fiction that once was a r J{f . 
writers have found out the formula. The reason r 
turn with sudden distaste from a form of fiction , ^ cd 
they have been overfed is because they too have 

the formula- (249. 97) . . ,» lh< 

Thus, although algorithmization plays a positive j J<;j i<d 
creation of devices capable of performing certain f ° 
intellectual operations, it has an effect diametrically 




«i!C, CKCMive feedback I" ' 

which will f3tn momentum so as e,m '‘ 

The modeling of creativity. 'j^r 5 ’^stics- By creating 
elucidation of its »P« ,f * ^nfronting the impa«? 

mechanical models and, , Dhan!3l y we meet «>* 

In modeling certam jrf^'Srtieen man and a cybemeW 
highly accentuated distinctions bet 

Vhe founders of the program *LoS 1 <- their device 

J. C. Shaw and H. A. Simon po ' * d ^ ^ given the« 
-does not pose its own d 7aSction between Je 

(221 60). L. Welch discerns the main cisi ^te the 

computer and man in (273, 

results he has oblamed me I ihjh comj compos 

Berlyne who has made a detailed provides {0 * 

programming emphasizes Ihe 1 in eatnjK J* 
, rigid procedure seduenee (-a block ““^^u mh ® 
a task) (122, 189)- In other words, in «*,* the 

computer, man has more freedomin hoJogis , Harold R - 
mation and algorithms at his di P • ^ a ques iion but ca 
asserts that a computer, first, nan but not crea«>el) 

ask it" and secondly “can think log’^’ ^mputer is * D ' V 
,241, XII). Rudolf Amhcirn “oTreombinalinn of » 
to describe a figure made up figures or as * 

and a trimgle. either as wo WmdMHni ^ p „ fe „»ri 
or ten straight lines. -However, the ferial, «■>“ <J% 
to, any one of these C.tt'i S 

preference is imposed upon it by P ctual activities 

The distinctions between mans m pr ove that* 

operations carried out by an xmi W5 de activity, cXp ^! 
essential features of phantasy should ^ ^ e „rert 

in setting forth one's own problems; 

in the preference of certain W of >ct.oi ^ eviat lon fm» 1 
mination, expressed in the possibility >nd character 

assigned sequence, for change in io the evah* 

the information obtained, and fo adequate theory 

and the task itself. Consequently, the 8bove pnnc'P 
phantasy should organically inelud 


iU ' ,M ' RY that reprt* 

The material presented in this chapter prov es^ pjyct) ole« 
itives of almost all more or less sig 




Cbtflff HI 

THE METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
OF STUDYING PHANTASY 


The study of phantasy, as we have C S tc ^. 

methodological problems. th ^ s n ol ^, 0 d by 'the researcher. At 

largely on the theoretical position h-ld Dy h not odr 

the same time, a concrete methodologica 1 ap P " EU „ on of 

affects an author’s theoretical .views . and \ bis ■ » ** f bItlC s 
experimental data, but also predetenntae* the choice 
and aspects that he subjects to investigation. bv the eraP^ 
Many Western psychologists a " n eglect «he intrit^ 

positivist methodology and, quite rutunl y. neg ext^ 

laws of phantasy: they are fully "L, “ f P what is ki » 

dcriplion or IK. statistical Suc b » I”” 1 ”" 

the input and what is obtained at the °Wfj les Gt mV 

manifests itself most explicitly in the book w 
by W. G. Bowermaa „„thndolo«iical proble® s 

A consideration of the most essential method^ 

pertaining to the study of phantasy has . (jon 0 f this 

an evaluation of the methods practiced in invest 
process. 


TRADITIONAL METHODS 
OF STUDYING PHANTAS* 


In compliance with the traditional view pf ocesso 

thinking and phantasy as two dtffere P y esses 
(functions), the methods of studying th P 0StIy ia'o!\ c ° 
completely different. A study of*p^ e J®*®} ^ieins » bl J. 
the use of all sorts of mathematical and chess p ^ obs eh 
required the application of specific aI ? on . m( j v of *P U ^ 
ance of the rules of logic, while m «* an d 

phantasy the main emphasis was laid on image*- h 

dynamics, on the emergence and tra ns f° ma . , . _ v 0 f 
A multi-volume work on the scientific meth 


which diBWjSS 



edited by trail Atsaernaiaen contains a special part wi 
by J. Lindworsky devoted to the traditional methods of stud 
phantasy (2(H)- Lindworsky has combined the method: 
research into two main groups- (1) the methods of stud 
the prerequisites of the acts of phantasy; (2) the method 
studying phantasy proper. 

Essentially, the methods of the first group include the 1 
for the accomplishment of which a subject has to ima 
missing object or to trace the progress of images emei 
ifter he has been exposed to a specific stimulus and to 
jute into a general image disjointed images (representath 
These methods are adjoined by the researches earned out 
:olor, spacial and other associations by Ft. Galton whicl 
concomitant to certain representaiions and notions (156, 8J 
The methods of research into phantasy proper include, 
and foremost, tbe so-called method of interpreting ink 
consisting m finding the affinity between the actual percep 
of specific shapes of an inkblot and various household oh 
or natural phenomena (clothes, clouds, birds, etc.). Among 1 
methods there is also the method of supplement introd 
by Ebbmghaus, which tequires that a subject fill in the bl 
in a text. Some experimental tasks had missing word 
sentences, others, missing sentences in a text. 

The study of creative imagination (phantasy) should be o 
according to J. Lindworsky, with the help of such me 
as making up a phrase with the employment of several assi 
words and making tip a story (plot) on the basis of se 
reference words. For example, making up a story on the su 
“What 1 Shall Do When 1 Grow Up” (this subject is of 
to school children) This group of methods also include: 
absolutely spontaneous composition of stones when neithe: 
words nor subjects are provided as well as technological ii 
tions and the solution of riddles. 

Which ways were used by the researchers for processm 
data obtained with the help of the above-mentioned mei 
or research? To begin with, they registered the time n< 
for accomplishing a task, then they took into account 
factors as the role of external stimuli, the qualitative char; 
istics of conceptions engendered by an act of phantasy. 
(204, 227-142). All of these methods served to determin- 
individual distinctions in the phantasy of subjects as re 
the promptness of image production, the prevailing tyi 
representations and the duration of the process 
Lindworsky noted that the results could be processed i 


qualitatively (by content) err ISffcOTS 

“the individual ohiectrve elements ate to , ,„jmnme«, « 
and considered depending on »g-. - » 

|2 ' ArliS lb' traditional metjod. »t 
place wav devoted 10 Ibe seecalled ">« " Yeil with l« 
set). coinage of new word,, eompo d.on of.^ .^ss. 
help of pictogsams (pictures). Imm"" “ f b ™„i, B a ted. 
volulion of chulnword purrles. tilling 01" , o0 ,„ s 

coding or a teat. Invent, on However. 

making forecasts of consequences of wy 

Chaste! fell shots of proposing any cnwuoro g^ meffiod , fM 
Edwin Slosson and June ^“^‘SSjmXog bo» «■» 
testing the -fertdity of Imag, nation : first.detemi nB agr. 
plot, a person can get out of can W 

second, determining how many personals P 
plols for in a given time (249. 2D- , tbtr to prove or 

These method, have neve, been atd^a although » 
disprove one or another conception or ptuma r accordlCg iy 
we will show later, ir an ejtpenmem U rtag ^ ^ „„ 
the data obtained through these methods ma 
certain theoretical problems. „ M ,inrd as the iw*! 

On the other hand, the ^ ^ flmreted diff««^ 
application of the same methods may different cower 

if thev are regarded from the standpoint Rorscbw? 

LoS ™, is "easily discenublein the erne of tto K ^ 


certain theoretical problems. , the result of 

On the other hand. the ^ ob^med^ d 
ipplication of the sai 

rions'^Thls is' rasily diseemMeln Ae Teel* 

test and the methods of the Thematic App ^ 

"Sff A a that beam (he nama of H^J^fiP- 
famous Swiss psychiatrist, is a nnj _ ^' crib ei The .<«* 

terpreting inkblots which we have air 1 d ^ espen®* 
inality of Rorschach tesi consists in the tact subject 

involves a whole senes of symmetric^ »* bl °£ * ries and 
to examine a succession of the b, ° . different ’ 

name the imaginary objects. For examp • 0 f s tree- 

one and the same' inkblot may prompt the etc .W 

a bear, a butterfly, a spouting fo “ nt ? in ; , bavc to re«® 
psychologists employing the R °” cb f c . . , so their comm' 
not only the answers given by sub J“' s ' Ut ^ rE dom, etc.)- - ri 
and emotional responses (surprise, content, oor dlve rgrW'" 
Denise Saada notes that there are P ted 

between the ways in which the resets o R RofSchac h und 
interpreted by different schools (244, 205)- -almost *» 

lined, in particular, that in spite of the ta 


the subjects regard an experiment as a trial of phantasy" his 
test “has nothing to do directly with the function of phantasy” 
(238, 4). In his opinion, "the interpretation of accidental images 
rather falls under the concept of perception and comprehension" 
(238, 5); consequently, the results of this test “contain indica- 
tions as to the content of psyche* and the character of 
subconscious “affective complexes* (238. 114). This explains 
why Rorschach places his methods on a par with the other 
psychoanalytical methods; interpretation of dreams, associative 
experiments, etc This view is shared by S. i. Beck, the author 
of the two-volume monograph Rorschach's Test. 

Representatives of Gestaltpsychotogie used the results of 
Rorschach tests to prove the viability of a conception which 
identifies the perception of any real form with an integral 
process which may not be reduced to mere sensations Yet, 
both psychoanalysts and Rorschach regard the results of his 
tests as the material which enables them to judge the content 
of a person’s interna! conflicts, the aspirations which have 
been ousted and complexes, etc. 

Thus the methods employed for the investigation of phantasy 
which, at first, were aimed at solving purely applied problems 
(for example, the promptness of accomplishing a task) are 
gradually turning into a means for penetrating into deeper strata 
of psyche. 

The Rorschach test closety borders on the so-called Thematic 
Apperception Technique (TAT) initially proposed by Henry 
Murray and then elaborated on in detail by a number of 
authors including Erich Stem and William Henry (254, 182) 

The TAT test consists in the following procedures, a subject 
is given a series of pictures depicting typical situations after 
which be has to fulfil one or several of the following assign- 
ments; (l) to interprete the pictures; (2) to make up a story 
(plot) associated with the content of the pictures, (3) to com- 
pose a sentence (or its ending) on the basis of the depicted 
situation. 

In his book The Thematic /tppercepfiori Technique of Murray 
Erich Stem writes that a person who relies on pictures m 
order to relate a senes of stories is projecting in them his 
own feelings, desires, concerns and hopes. He believes that he 
is relating a story of the third party while, in fact, he vs 
telling a story of himself. The test reveals subconscious trends, 
ousted desires and forgotten impressions (254, 147-148). 

In his monograph The Analysts of Fantasy W. Henry is 
taking a broader view at the results of TAT tests. The principal 
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m-m wt eouM ««« »■» »r lh* f-i'itf* obtained 

R.ff of «f« 4«.f rn- wm« method C<« ^ or of 

,~t, wh«vh ro-.n* If.t >h- »-rt choice «t • ««***, 
rutNuti u et>< sufficient fur •rwrti»* cdequaW 
of th* pN»n»imn.c of phint.itv 

sinnii* vttiHtfn «i» HttmWi 

Tbt justapiwition of method* prop*'««t JaJ]& 

fill itudjirg creativity with Ih-s traditional me . ...--omr* tte 
phanraiy comes forth at an additional argument suPTW ^ 
earlier ctprctied opinion which regards the tncuJcm r 
of civalisity as actually a continuation and deve °?_ ■■ >n) ufa 
classical problematics of phantasy By and ‘■ ,r **f t repeat ^ 
elaborated for the study of creativity estentuity >‘r 
traditional methods of studying phantasy (ged 

frank Barron n referring to the following tig- j,| f 

for measuring originality (116. 141-142) which w 
to specify . . lit wjj» 

(1) Unusual Uses. A subject is asked to thin* or . flH | 

of using various household objects. In processing measure 
facts, the investigators were taking into account ^ ^ 1C & 
to which the invented uses are unusuhl. Le.. the «- ^er 
one or another answer differed from those go ■L Bnje ot 
subjects. An original variant of this method isi 10 djslinrt 

to make an unconvential interpretation of insullici 
drawings. . , . , he traditiooa 1 

(2) Consequences. This lest is also typical of ine “ „bat 
methods (see above). A subject is requested to 0 j„ a 
might have happened as a result of various , c -jered 
particular situation, the most improbable answer being 




by new test!. Of special inlerest is the lest Ire 

is offered a number of objects and instructed d 
with every item". The test has to re *“‘ ] p arG „, the 

initiative of a subject. In the opinion of Sidney i r 
results of the test make it possible to reveal t ^ ^ 
sensitivity or perceptibility t0 J’?? 1 *®* Sons on unusual 
respect much importance is attached to con unusual 

subject matters in which the experimenter exp s dia!t!y 
ideas. -If a student,- L. Ttamtone *■„, -responds »» 
with a clear proof that the new idea is J’Sn gamble 
negative suggestibility is not a good sign - } wb3t the 

on a student who toys with a queer idea ro 
world would be like if it were really so * h gjjows an 
tests are based on the theoretical assumption > ^ cre3tive 
antagonism between the strictly logical thi 8 authors, seem* 
approach; the former, in the opinion of these auwo^ ^ ^ 
to subdue phantasy, hindenng its free develop 
directions. , » oe ; C aI thinkin* 

A view of creativity as an act opposed to S {n whic!l 
has also been laid at the foundation of the for t 
subjects are provided with the informatioi » of th jj test 

plausible solution of a problem. ??. of h is lest can 

was described by Malcolm Westcott. Su J so i v ing M ch 
obtain additional information indispensable „ fcetieve* 

problem “in small quantities’ on separate * hce ‘ s - fore aHefn p(in* 
that “the less information Ihe subject uk “ ' jn ,he »rt 
a solution, the greater is the intuitive component 

of solving the problem’ (275 4M2) fundamentally o e * 

A serious step toward the creation of f undouM- 

methods needed for the investigation of phanta y ^ etn - 
edly, the application or unsohable problems. • j lhat no 
phasizes that “creativity may consist ..^“'^jonS* 0} 
solution is possible under given admissibi * jntthoil* 

132). G. A. Shouksmith has subject «» 

based on unsol vable problems. In his t . l4f , gt h »n d 
provided wilh drawings featuring sticks, d'fferc » jj » 

inclination, protruding from the grouAd.Th J jnt0 the 
determine which of the sticks was planted eJtenl 

ground. Shouksmith was mostly in,er 5 , . t ® d . -, eu doprt>bI« n ’; 
which subjects saw the significance of these p kind c jfl 
Further on we will prove that the problems o 
provide us with Important facts and c ° ncl “ ,l °" material Jf’ 

In recent years, iemantlc (particularly, ver ) pjiichelti 
been gaining wider application. In one of their 


and L. Welch advised subjects to compose as many as possible 
phrases with obligatory use in each phrase of assigned words, 
in another experiment staged by these authors, subjects had 
to write compositions using mandatonly the words from an 
assigned list (273, 144). G. Broadbent believed that a person’s 
creative faculties could be revealed by the methods aimed at 
elucidating the subject’s ability to give the maximum number 
of definitions to words familiar to him (130, 114) J Guilford 
offers the following verbal test a subject is provided with 
the initial letters of four words which should combine into 
a complete sentence; for example, the letters W-f-s-n may 
produce the phrases: “We found some nuts”, “Who fought 
Sam Newton?”, “Willy Frank smiled notoriously”, and so on 
(170, 423). A similar task may be further complicated by 
introducing into it additional conditions, such as limitation of 
the number of letters in each word. S and M. Medmck proposed 
a remote-association test: finding a word the meaning of which 
may be associated with three assigned meanings; for example, 
the attribute “iron" may equally well be applied to the words 
“will’, “railroad” and “mask* (215). 

It would be especially advisable to employ verba! material 
for introducing the notion of open tasks (otherwise, “not clearly 
defined”) as compared to closed tasks (“clearly defined”), the 
latter presupposing a stnctfy specific unambiguous solution while 
the former, a multitude of solutions (Van de Geer (157, 22), 
Hyman (187, 71), Koxieleclu (197, 25)) However, essentially, 
the new class of tasks on studying creative thinking has always 
been applied to the study of phantasy, the methods of research 
of which are suggestive of different solutions. This links the 
latest researches in the sphere of creative thinking with the tradi- 
tional studies of phantasy. 

There ate methods which have been devised especially to 
support the traditional psychological theories. Thus, Welch and 
Fisichelli have conducted a number of experiments to confirm 
the association^ conception of phantasy according to which 
every novelty is the result of recombination. They compared 
performance of one and the same task by people with different 
experience in the particular field of knowledge. Using the 
results of the experiments which were higher in more experienced 
they drew the association^ conclusion about the role 
of training for successful combinatory acts measured by prompt- 
ness and productivity (273, 144) 

Rudolf Amheim describes the methods for investigating 
creativity used by his followers Abigail Angell and Brina 



Kap'-tn w*r* atlfd to use attract drr» ; rgs far 

irg the rot Kim of >< “present". future*, ‘democracy . P™ 
*n<j bid mamafe". 'youth*, etc In fulfilling tMt &*“ ® 
subject* were resorting to usual or conventional pictogw? 
Images lot example. * growing tree served to symbolize •- 
notion of “youth", white a “plus’ ami a “minus w * fe * 
to d cicfi he food and bad marriages According to ‘ ' 
the fact that even abstract noiiom may find th« f e *rjJL 
in visual image* support’ W» conception of "vmul tni • 

(III. IJOI . . 

The analysis of the traditional and modern methods PF- 
to phantasy (creativity) studies enables us to male a * 
of methodological conclusions To begin with, we M 
tained that there Is a great variety of tests and metnoa 
their number can be augmented by varying the exp 
material, conditions of experiments and entena ot . 
of originality. At the unit time, a mere qualitative mc ^ 
lion of methodi would not have promoted any u 
theory of creativity: the Interpretation of the J*™ 
by the modem methods is limited to the framework of 
psychological associationist and Gestaltpsychological co ( 

Although some of the methods we have analyzed ^ 
confirm one or another theoretical conception of P M • ^ 
majority of these methods could only serve as 
revealing specific individual faculties of personality. 

In fact, almost the whole stock of psychoroetnc 
is employed mainly for measuring the s P*\ c, . nc JJ” 1 nexibUit 
acterizing a person’s creative abilities: rig! 


productivity, perceptibility, etc. Luchins was 


in his assertion that “contemporary research on A, j 

concerned mainly with studying creative individuals am * 
is more important “to study creative acts rather man 
(207, 128). . - , tu dyioj 

Many contemporary tests and methods used r . jcs 
creativity do not in fact differ in character from mgtboi 

methods for studying phantasy and from the tat (ar g f 

for studying thinking, especially from open tasks, ny nt i< 

the methods we have discussed, based on the use ^ 

material, are identical in principle with those ol * f ol 
gap", of “substituting figures with letters’, etc - P L, Rarl ]etl 
the study of thinking by N. Maier, Szeke and 
(1 19, 24-35, 51, et seq ). , . . nhanUS y. 

In evaluating the existing methods used for studying P ofS 
we deem it important to underline that the decis 




he saw no reason Jo believe that the •rtirfj 
difTercnl in principle from the scientist s and tMt there 
be found any difference in their ways of thinking from m 
of an ordinary person (269, 238-261). , . . 

The ,d« which unittcnalizei 
governing ihe creative processes in *n the >p6«« • ‘ m 
activities can be regarded almost as universally ac ^ ’ ^udses 

an even more categorical backing in vanous recect siu^ 

[Rogers (237, 71). Gordon (10. 5). Bronojjg ( 32, W. 

(268, 3), KaufTmann, Fustier and Drevet (195, W), 

(239, 73). etc.). explain wfr 

Michael Middleton has made an attemp : to » P 

separate forms of creativity are presented as g w ys 

even though creativity is almost ubiquitous 1 by cfuncter i2«d 

that although many kinds of human activities ___.: c jt|y in G« 
by creativity, this trend manifests itself most P creatirity 
arts owing to their autonomous nature They emooay ^ ^ 
in its most pure form. Yet, m applied arts, Q[her f3Ct0 rs. 
human deeds this picture is blurred by them (216,71)- 
which does not minimize the creative e,cm *“{. ^ ^ activity 

In contrast to the traditional views on creati J p Syc hologis« 
accessible only to the selected few, some modern JF |0 &<■ 
hold that “we ... cannot grant a monopoly of & ^ ccople d 
exceptional genius while the rest of the P°P“ . d that “the 
with routine duties’ (110, 375>. It is . e ®£ tirfty can hardly 
elucidation of interindividual differences ,n 0 f direct'd 

advance very far until we understand the J? c .. f . expressed 

thinking in general" (122, 320). J. P. c «atlvity 

in a number of his works the idea that in ju dyingj of 
we may not confine ourselves to a limuea distr ibutetJ 
selected few. He believes that “creative poleiMU i ? are 
continuously throughout the human nee. • . 421-422) 

merely at the upper tail of the distribution I • creat jvity 
Thus, as we have seen, earlier researchers nseD i-&1 
as an extraordinary and exclusive phenomenon, K a- 

work, on the other hand, we can discern a F™""? rflW 
dency to consider the creative process from nc* 

general laws which are universal for all peop • ^ j!rcJ$ 
orientation is mainly based on the fact that DO t 1* 

is made not on the results of creativity ; whicn m ’ holot 
equalized under any circumstances, but onthe 1 . why 

leal mechanisms of universal character. This eP . jmJ ,1*1 
revelation of qualitative characteristics orsuen m a nbou» h 
not involve a selection of especially gifted p P * 




contrary, hindering the procurement of the desired rcrojjj 
stipulated the theoretical interpretation of these exp in 
which was typical of the traditional psychology- m . 
tional theories, numerous mnemonic phenomena we P 
in dependence mainly on factors extraneous to 
the way of presentation of material, the quantity a 
tions or repetitions of specific events at the motM o ^ 
learning (such as coincidence of events), etc. . M e|tktf 
irregularities characteristic of acts of r . ecol, '*'°° ' c jrcuni- 

completely ignored or explained by vanous extra ^ 

stances. In other words, they did not matenaliz 
outcome of the postulated mnemonic laws. rtcogni- 

A considerable step forward in studying memory _ os ;tive 
tion of the methodological demand to combin 
and negative mnemonic phenomena into a smgi .. aoll 
context. In other words, it was associated with un i ve r«l 
of the necessity to explain all the phenomena y j e(J (0 
general laws. This methodological approach no * the 
the discovery of new feels, bnt it also Ate 

probability conception of recollection which m 0 n ecK d 
information equally important for the subject t 
with equal probability (55; 59; 66; 69). 0 f the 

We have discussed several methodological as P hoIo »jcal 
study of memory since they have a general p * . nU 0 f 
significance and are of paramount importance 

Ph Xr!dV, W „f,he probabte .Hltdty nf fSS'jgi 
phenomena was expressed already in certain J 
phantasy. For cample. ,1 was noted that 1 

features, such as neologisms, caused works or ta •, m agi- 

maniacal delirium (112, 150-151). By pointing o mind, 

nation is present in all the acts, in all operation the 

both legitimate and less founded", L. Dugas i R than 

following idea: inventiveness “is more noticeable 
in verities” (143, 7). . fi C u ha» { 

This enables us to presume that the " e ® aI pf phan- 
a certain significance for comprehending the ess ho0 |_the 
tasy. Characteristically, the followers of WQttburg jj, e 

earliest investigators of mental activity— sought to ., erv td 
general laws so as to use them for explaining all 
facts. er n<d * 1lfl 

However, a number of modem experimenters c0 . jp pojl- 
the study of intellectual activity are interested exclusi i ' p f 

live facts; meanwhile, in the same way as in m 




the recognition of the Inffftul ^vycMnfical reiMf b 
from th« recognition of lntero.il psychologic* 1 I 0 *- 
th>* reihly 

The fluftfmfl art***. however. whether it *tw»d ” 

If* attribute to these U** the (■Jetfiftpsycholoticil ^ ^ 
*<fun«inf OciUtt toward perfection", ,fie 

* transfer*. etc . and whether the notion* of "inaly*” » u w 
•ml •generalization" hive to he regarded « lhe 1 , .wo- 
of intellectual act*’ If we gi« positive ^ 

question*. *c would have to side with Ryle ih btocms* 
nhlnlin* I. .f. 1,1. "i-M. not )«« . 

(2*). !*>•) In reality. «he*c *»enenl law* may onlf ^ 
to captaining the fact* of sucxniful accomplnhm ^ 0!3 j 
yet luccctsful action* repreient but a partlcvte' * . ^ve 

case rc*emblm(t art or mastership accessible to 
mattered the required skill* and techniques. w. its 

Meanwhile, ir we a**ume that phantasy is gorem 
intrinsic taws. the latter, as any other objective la ^ ^ 
operate ineluctably and imperatively, being discern ^ 
successful and erratic solutions Moreover, the er rauc 

will obviously manifest themselves most conspi c0fttC t 

or illusory solutions, although they may »“® ^ be 

solutions; however, in this ease the Intrinsic ^ jj. 

camouflaged by various logical techniques and 
gonlhms. j„.^nre of t& e 

We have thus established a close 1 ? ler ^^^°„. dv 0 f pban- 
threc methodological problems determining in r ^ 
tasy on: the problem of intrinsic laws, the P concrete 
universality, and the problem of negative »«*• f ^ Ia*s 
terms, the recognition of the Immanent cnara . . _r assigned 
of phantasy, their independence from the P^f^n 
tasks and from the material and even the *P ^two 

training background of a subject, virtually implic ^ jjme 

of the universality of the laws of phantasy. — r- "^lability 
time, it would only be sensible to recognize msre set 
the immanent laws if they are not formulated natural 

of ethical rules for ensuring positive results, bu equally 

laws applicable both to correct and enoneo ^ 

It would be thus important to note that a /f < ’j , ®£j ss j(iility 
intrinsic psychological laws does not fully c * c i“" , he «jntn*7- 
of purposeful control of acts of phantasy.- un .j-afjon of 
such a control must be based on reasonable PP j R[tr nil 
psychological laws, i.e. on the adequate knowledg 


so 



. un me basis of this assumption, learning 

jrehendcd as a conscious mastering or the mechanisms 
intasy rather than merely the superimposition from without 
a rotation, rules and algorithms of intellectual acts with 
itent to successfully accomplish creative tasks In other 
, positive results of acts of phantasy may be achieved 
irovided we do not neglect its intrinsic laws since, other- 
his is likely to lead to undesirable effects. 


DOLOGICAL PROBLEMS INS Oil TO 
JIMCVT PLANNING 
I PLA NATION or RESCLTS 

range of moot problems associated with the study of 
iy extends far beyond the problems of expenmental 
If, materials and objects of investigation. Above all, we 
* point out that the experiments, the result of which 
sily be predicted a priori, are notably inconsistent 
ologically. In Chapter 11. in connection with the discus- 
analysis and synthesis, we asserted that whenever the 
I of a task is integral, its solution, naturally, presupposes 
ingle ac! -analysis; if the material has been divided by 
•nmenter, a subject is expected to synthesne its com- 
When Welch (173) advised his subjects to contrive 
household objects out of an assigned set of geometneal 
and Newell, Shaw and Simon (221) instructed their 
to find a way out of a mare, we can. in foreshadow- 
results, predict that in the first esperiment the sub- 
rid be performing combinatory acts, while in the second, 
lartial scanning of vtrisnis. Consequently, the results 
known long before these experiments have been per- 
whicb questions the very valuaWeness of such exprr- 

clem informativeness of the results of experiments 
Studiing intellectual actisity, obviously caused a great 
>f psychologists to give preference to essentially dilTcr- 
»d» of obtaining information, such as observation and. 
, introspection tself-observation) Way back at the onset 
persmental study of thinking Rihot and Bmrt Qualified 
hm> as the onl) i» to adequate cognition of the inner 
b. 9) At prcient, Donald M Johnson who has never 
nated the importance of authenticity, reliability and 
in the experimental results, points out that 
od maj be too blunt to detect the subtleties of the 
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ir»m what does *n ctp “ f “ ‘,,. T circtt bc=S 
phenomena ha*e to ^ the conception of 


A question 


onSom °o?” “«w 

Dwight Leonard maintained Ihai certJ ^ on u a reduct ,0 “ 
a pronounced trend to interpret an e. P . . ncJ biocfceo 1 ^ 
of psychic phenomena to underlying * h , he methods 

correlates (155. 69). This interpreuuon agree* & ^ pJJ ^jje 
logical principle of isomorphism wh' lC * corre tates. T 6 ' 

phenomena with defin.te neurophyamlog.c^ c^ ^ ^ 
hypothesis of isomorphism is a contemporary jd . n cg 

physical parallelism. Besides, as we ^ZnZ Ul Chap«« D). 
the non-psychological conceptions ofphantasy t ^ tefrnJ 
a simple substitution of the terms of one serene / num ber 
of another adds but little to our general knowieag • rf ^ 

of foreign authors, however, have realized the lu 

tionism* since it leads to disregard for the Qualstaw (l6 7, 
lity and specific features of each science le.g., 

150-151), and othersj. 


to ,ubslil uli 

* Note, reductionism reveals a much more general taMtaej ■ ^ ^u.-tfd 
e problem by others In Chapier II. wo discussed •» f10 “ s *“'“ P Illd «M*«> 05 - 
■ problems of phamasy lo Ihe problems of pereepiion. memory 
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■P»nc |„ s eove , h 'm “ ,ie "*"•>’ of 

“ "*■ '» explain psych”fa«! , "' t ' find 

Psychological science. NVlSf^ J m ' ans of « Particular 
provided by conformable sciences for 5 . ' 'he dal, 

of Olhee level, „ SO c ia ,ei '', h f ; n,e 1’" lln l! 'he phenomena 
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unquestionable truths Cterles*^ W1 ‘ h We!1 ' known and 

a jst-s-l 

» as? ■— * 

ides' possible exlem- ?be so “ have the 

?° m - more general” mf in n shou,d no1 be Reducible 
Pratohr®”’ 3 criteria ma^t'um 'outT^'h be Msy 10 no,,cc ,ha « 
probably, the most extensive fnJ be ,ncom P a '«ble quite 

"anon in psychology -{„“e” l '? >r "*' io ” 'he Salem, lie expla- 


* “f d'ifeeeniC''/ ”f P0hlic,,i„„ “-K'ta 

of .he taseSS « SfE 


nhe eater. 


other hand, by neglecting the production of 
confuting them with descriptive not.oiu ^ 

stiluting the former by the latter we will lapse into era 
and positivism (81, 79). .ieruficance 

The other reason for attributing such * tof fflotioiB 
to the differentiation of descriptive and 
lies in the fact that this enables us to define ™ ' 
the subject of our argument in discussing va d additional 
and theories and to establish the aspects which neet ^ 
elaborations: basic facts or a theoretical evaluating 

differentiation will also engender certain cnten io 
descriptive and explanatory notions. Thus, it wo reflecdng 
to assess positively a profusion of dcs 5 np Moreover, th' 

the diversified character of natural ? hcn °“V . h a research 
number of new descriptive notions introduced d froffl 

attests to the volume of informat, on beta «« 
reality as a result of his expenments and ow«w different 
Explanatory notions have to meet ,5 P hc fundamentals 
demands. They should naturally matenalue froro he I4d 

of a particular science and organically combne ^ 

and even remote phenomena, exposing th y DUfiJ btr 
background of their diversity. In their havmga g num enM» - 
of common features, explanatory notions may inte rpr« u “* 
on the contrary, the fewer of them arc (77, H» 

facts the more exact and perfect a theory se phenomt® 

The elaboration of explanatory notions tor ^ flf 

of phantasy calls, first and foremost, for _ P , flJ we ha* { 
the respective experimental d3ta which, ho • hic fe aW/* 
already noted), must contain new information o v 
i.e., not predictable a priori. 


SUMMARY 


The diversity of facts in which phantasy m investigation- 
engendered a great number of methods io j r tfroduc ,! '* 
and their number can be easily augmente practic* 1 

modifications, no matter how Insignificant, _ et fiods ^ 
methods. As a rule, the main intent of 1 , _ t |)er ‘ hJfl 

to classify persons on the basis of certain cri * 
to reveal the intrinsic laws of the process or pha jdopted f° f 
The coincidence of the traditional me 
investigating phantasy with modem methods u . t y of 


scientific problems studied i 


i their basis, while lhcir * 



Chapter IV 

EXPERIMENTS (METHODOLOGY, 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION) 


In Chapter III we have formulated a number of require ^ 
for the rational staging of experiments aimed c f 

phantasy. Above all. it is necessary to secure ^ 

correct solutions characteristic of open-type P oB ltie 

include simple and generally accessible pro ,j 0 n ot 

employment of semantic (verbal) matenal r ^ 

require of subjects any special experience or CT mbin- 

the knowledge of elementary grammar *" jemafl* 

ing words in their native language. In this sens . 
material presents major advantages. inv „ liea tjon of mefihl 
The other condition for a successful .Invest ga " 
activity is, as we have already noted. * | bwJ of 

phenomena which reveal most explicitly ,he . facts 1» 
phantasy. Quite naturally, we may distrover neg « ^ he0 
every research, yet their quantity is increasing c eslrf m«h 
subjects have to accomplish either unsolvab 
difficult tasks. 


THE E1RST EXPERIMENTAL SERIES 


»« 


The main idea of this experimental »««* . trlt0B1 jtic*'» 
that along with simple semantic (lexical 
problems, subjects receive cither unsolvable or dill fcj.s 

In compliance with the methodological * pp in tls* 

already discussed the experimenters are moil inirrtu' 

acts performed by subjects which are base , tira (ieou* **' 
psychic reality rather than on instructions o 
gonthms. „_, nn » Jlilifo^ 

We selected subjects for our experiments j|W * (tM 

students in seven full-time secondary schoo s 
experiments were conducted in 1964/65 academ j 
By choosing the I lth-form students (l»-19-year-old*) 


met our objective was nml fZ r °‘ lo «™S reasoning 
“ eeclode from ou , " h! we had 

“S' »s to interpret that could 

subject's age, -insifficienl S- ■ from the 

*immaturilj of thooght (thmS)-^,, 
attnbuted to the jonh,, 1 “?> • ■ "“cb could be joetl, 

modified methodology or nw , v “ penrtlMl! we employed a 
»«'"> 1th an d efined a""" 11 ■»*» to a 

tetonewp o“« , n d «.lie 

2.'.“ ™> (• h^f^^LS"^-* 11 *^ “ "bject 

“ ,um " (heading) bepn with" 5 ™ ° { con{omM ^ words. Each 

Jhe sense relaiionshm^wbjc^ ih/- ° f Wprds whlch defin «<> 
!? ■* 'he sa me for each na* % ,ns ' mc " om demanded, had 
‘[, a column began vnih ih» °f w ° rds ,n ‘his column. Thus 
£ ‘ h ' Other 2^'^' « meant £ 

X* th '" * n *onyms: to be P rov ‘ded 

'he word “strong*. etc. ^ ° ,he word sad ”- ‘weak* to 

2 wh,ch pre,en,ed 
jAnt :“e" ,d ro “r r " J,; an u JS 

a number of column^ ^ nd suitable words Therefore 

Problems. To illustrate ih ° Dtam i e<1 boIfl solvable and unsolvable 
«fy “e color ofan & 2S5“ “®'“ d «»“ ” ro b .. 

S.'J.°‘ ! 'ble fo, the word S i lh *' * rolotion 

„ nd , “hope". I n t},. and impossible for the words 

t*5?S Sri sJSRSSrB; 

each m f n,fe sting themseim he,*^ ° f ,he rela "°nsh. ps 
Tiller and ^c 'contents of The "°" 0nal words '» 

Th? 1 hrou 8h 10 0f the la,ter a re available in 

£.V. ,p '™’ n OM,e“™“ “™ l 7' 1 « total of 177 subject, 

^^si^jsSSSSS 


Sub" ' “ SIIS toe protocols were 



sign the sheets you have received. W .® a " Jf“ din b 0 *jou 
extent to which you comprehend the assignment you 

trace the semantic and logical relationshipsb ^column beiflS 
see that your sheets contain columns of words, ij, e first 

headed by a pair of words followed by r.ve smgle wor^ ^ 
pair of words determi nes the relationship which has » 
in this columa Consequently, you have to select the ^ 
to the assigned ones according to ttl f .i.T’words “strong- 
pair. For example, if the first pair contains _ . s | 0W *.We 

weak", then the word “quick" would ^ nd fulfil it 

would like you to approach this task senou y 
conscientiously. If you find a word or a whole colum 
for you, skip it" were warned t^ 1 

The students of three forms (87 P ers °“> £ ^juld be m- 

they would come across a number of cases “. .wfourfonM 
possible for them “to give an answer", whew thcsubjects 


possible for them “to give an answer", whereat™ i ^ Ju fcj«B 
(90 persons) were not given such a wanun ®:|". , ^ complete y 
that «t would be impossible for them to fu .. j s impossible 


uiai iv wuu.u m m to fulfil their tojBgjyi 

the experimenter said: “There are instances countc[p jrt 

to provide an assigned word with rulesor just logic 

because this would run counter to grammar n ^hing t° lie 

common sense. In such situations do not write 


common wiut. — 

assigned word." provided 

Additional explanations, if necessary, wefe ill* 

subjects started to fulfil their JL^jishin* Ibeirt* 511 

instructed not to ask any questions while accompli* ng 

(..irn.j iviihin d^-50 minutes. .i«n«idc 


instructed not to ass any qunuuw — - 

The tasks were fulfilled within 45-50 minutes. *!««»* 
- — - - - •— «. ~-i* considered correct *■» ^ 


Fulfilment of a task was consi “ where problem* 
answers columns had omissions In the case ^j^ts oM 

unsolvable. However, the experiment showed ‘ha , J .J^ 4 «f 
ihmi, unnii in nlaces where omi! 


unsolvable. However, the experiment expected " 

wrote words in the places where omissloru qJ be qualify 
regard such solutions as because they an il|(jr( ,f» 

as erratic; a real error also involve he po ^ ^ ^ 
correct answer, whereas in a number of c 


imply such a possibility. results of 

Tables 1 through 10 contain the qua"** 1 a “ J ' Tlblrt you t 
experimental senes. In the left-hand side .0 m jub . ecU w bo M 
find the data of the experiments conducted wi * ^ n ' t M fu™ 
not been warned about unsolvable problems. JobjW ts 
side, the data obtained in the experiments » 

had been so warned. The number of «h trff D f 


had been so warned. The numoer , nuffl b<r oi 

expressed through the percentage of the toUl n 
specified in each part of the Table. » ro *ided * ' 

The Tables prove that “easy" words were p 


is 



100 


wafS', *£ i h ' s “ i,J ' cu : “ * number 
S'>««fr=*lde“„^ "rt'4 “ "» P» ueuL Corree. 

oS; p b, u 2,XZr. !I ,b J e »i 

P'S!' i. -£-■ ;tT, £■?' »• ^ K 3? £j. 

per cent of the subjects involved This 



Noneth*le»«. crrUin 'difficult* wortli were prmule 
i answer* hy * great number of iu^jWH, f ^ i {* 

«* ruircrm* in the prohicof* o( te»t» W 

tu<-r r»*i< txerr *iwJ that an aiww*f » 1 ‘ ,y ' 'V 
«-i t/i* n«» tfctrt, o»«r #0 per cent of the #uhi«<f* *'*' ,/ , t yf 
ni «r» tftg tmnii “cheer'. r**"* * , g.< 
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(Table 6); “woolen", “summer-lime* (Table 
(Table 8). However, this warning led to a (jtfje 

omissions for words presupposing a pair. V 

“mind* (Table 6); “elephant" (T«We »• 

“telegram", “planet" (Table 9); “leather" 

Yet, in many cases we came across a “ 8 £ e0 fuc* 
illusory solution even though our subjects were ^ oe gst 


n even mougii uui , 

. And especially great percentage 






by virtually all the subjects, while on the other, in *JJ* 
difficult problems quite a few subjects mmed I ***«}. 
solutions which they invariably adhered to while so S 

P Let us pass over to the qualitative fo^dsnt 

erratic solutions To begin with. we D0 ‘* A * our subjects 
from our data, it would be wrong to say Mch cm tic 
completely neglected the assigned relation F ■ .< ca 

answer bean a certain mark of the assigned relations^ 
though this relationship is not strictly observed. . h j5 

Let us consider the column the reUhoiBhip m ^ 
determined by the pattern "a book-a write d£not icg 

word “picture” was invariably provided with a ^ ^ 

a creator of this particular object, namely. correct , for » 
two instances, “a producer’ (tins answer is ^ words 

producer is a creator of motion pictures) . ^ 

denolhing people who I” * 

ject resorted to the words collector’ or *0^ -versts 

same column, almost all the subjects - -performed 

with the word “poet’, rather than reader . recuc , t 
etc, The percentage of the correct awn i g ^ fif , 0 use 
was somewhat lower, yet almost all * u £ “ ectare r*. 

“scientist”, “theoretician”, “scholar" rathej to ” [he re iaDon- 
dent", “popularizer" To summarize this, writer* w 35 n ° 
ship between the words of the pattern * . „ focused on * 
formulated with sulTicient clanty, all I the subj ^ jomethJng to 
creator and not just on any man * ho . " 1 f/ „ rae co lumn> * 5 
do with the listed words. Meanwhile, i n Ui [ernentc d 
assigned words “chess’ and “skates people who 

respectively, “chess-player" and “skater, i- was so™*' 

use ihese objects. Therefore, the assigne 

what broadened. . «. --.^white’ (Tab ,e ~ 

The column which began with the pair so |emen ted w* 
contained the word “coal" which was norma . y J ^ subject* 
the word “black", though in rare cases (two tf5seR ually. 
added to it the adjectives “red” and “gray .jhe aos'* ert , C J 
correct answers since these words denote ' ers i[y of r°" 
the word “moss” revealed a much greaK .. . reen “, 
hues: “green" (most frequent), “gray , j 
green”, and others. nrovided the *? 

At the same time, not a single sl J b J ect p , h , av y* *bng w ' 
“coal" with any epithets other than color, say, 4 Pj 

“hard", “useful’, etc., while only three subjects t wort* 

cent) supplemented “moss’ with the adjecuvc 


iV,? c™™„"7,h p ™;“ "' h "j""™ »«■ i«d 

strong , fresh", ‘gusty" and r*™? was Provided with 
*? r * “ 1 *luso ry " fndVthm i: 1 '? 1 ' “optimistic”, 
2 some objects wereS "°“ Id bc °S 'Merest to note 

2 ° f 3nolher associated i"fh rnM r ke “ Se ° f thc words «n this 

<0 the VTOrd^r'n Ws only* respect arc (he words attributed 
wross the word “b'ue*" Jh’" several Protocols that we came 

It n pr ' ** associated with the u i color as long as it, 

ISpSlilll 

^ vr ass 

•'though the* r° '. dcd wifh ‘he verbs “to *1 wcre almosl 

* l0 »»gh th. Percentage of ealendaf featured an 

"» hying to 2 low - This may be e.ni, ^*° n Wlth other 

*° note that an/'®” lhe 'dea of f by the difficulty 

• gr «t which wereq ua “n?dtto UnCtI ° n - We have 

2? count the hji 6 . 8 “ tQ 'cam the date” „ c “ rrect afso revealed 

°‘her verbs de “® arch , “io j 00k a * “totdm,r^ S « provided w* 

a ”"'eP a, J E " ,h " »■*» o! 'STobjee? .Sf.V.S 



The column in which the relationship between wordJ ^® * 
fined by the pattern “to write-a letter- cottirari to] P» ^ 
to select direct objects to the assigned verbs C* aD ‘' 
situation, when dealing with the verbs requiring a * 

we may think of a great variety of nouns. The v « ro 


i uie au-umu.w — - ^ 

objects ("a picture- -a sketeh’, 

than explanatory words, say “(to) a brother"* •• **• («hi i 0 f subjects 
object), “quickly", “well*, “with ink", etc. Th ®. jj 
also added direct objects to the verb "to , 

“music”, “lecture", “opera", “broadcast", "story", “in Bji 

(all of them being in the Accusative Case) rather 
“attentively", “with interest", “intently" , etc. ou mber 

Yet, the column shown in Table 4 contains a 
of answers which may be qualified as ern i . 0 f the 

to be exact, their usage is stipulated by a r ^ 0I “ io w hich 
relationship between the words included in me pa ^ 
situaUon they may be regarded as correct r or . vert* 

protocols, subjects from different schools p . the 
“to draw”, “to listen to", “to work" and I no measu ^ 
nouns “drawing", “hearing", “work" and the 

ment”), respectively. The matter is that these subject ^ ^ 
second word in the pattern “to write-a letter. rf cO«i- 

has the same root as the assigned verb. 1 
derations also took place in some other col “f ,I ~' . me asuft’ 
The number of correct answers given to thc T,„ <id4 . r abTy lower 

(e. g., “length”, “width", “depth", “volume") is may 6* 

than to the verbs “to draw" and “to listen to > , - on 0 f ^ 

attributed to the following two factors: ( 1 ) recons meaJ uf«* 
assigned relationship which we discussed above, t i onJ _ m other 
is preceded by two words which rule out correct l,. nmen oI effect 
words, the preceding illusory solutions had a 
on the solution of this task. . ia<J 

In case of the intransitive verbs . modifier*, 

“to work", subjects selected indirect objecU anu ^ ^ 
since the use of direct objects was 


work” was provided with “at a factory", “in a lab , oul |y* 
“well"; and the word “to (have a) rest*, witn J > . UJ> 
the forest", “at the sea-side*, “cortscientiously . etc- 


• Diii.e om in Russian. —TV 

•• Thu *trb u Uinutjoc in Rwinif-Ti’ 

**• In Human. the words *to wnle* and 


-latter* hi« 





reptari b“ b i"“ '““”'>'> 1 10 provide a dii 
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r»sr^* , *s^35Ess 

The words which ttl madne «". ed ■ and mind", 

"""imS? , ‘”"“ 5 ld ”°Wos emc’em"' h p ™ ,,dM wiih ft e 

5» SftJBt- sr be - “ ■ 
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• « V Konl f lM-» • ‘«uM 

AiMiw.rv wti* *.«« >H*t n. Unit * W-ti 

*n*.-n «wv-» .r wimi l«* *» n IT. 

tftn (t-ll«ll*l«.H it M »ufWH>li*»'l ■*<!h »:*«>«"« ’ ^ ^ 

»«<. irttPMH) wvmI MtHiit Hf »♦ of «»>“ nnf (»"(*<•■»'’« 0 - 

rtmUKtii ♦ .r ♦.Ijo-ft-'-* wN'" ** ** ,H 

jly till* -*-)i.l.»n' *•.♦ K * ** „ 

<V>Xll lit* •Rl'«(IM«‘ I'H* *««< «•*•»»•» f.hrf* \ * mf W 

«•«“' "V ***«»•* «»>f , . . - ... M cr* 

1 1 ).*)<■ tHinit jol'.inn ♦ Ai ».««#» of Wf*t*t » I **”“ , , * 

»f tn««i tiiv.it >■».» . 1 * *h* r»«f .ml 4lm»«f *» 9** *• . iT 

41** .Huw.ry uw«wi«) *.>».!* wl,R Of 

lliut 1 *.y tnav Mnrmft* *r 4 W 1 * -»M “V -C 5^ 

•*nvnnnf «f mu twinned w*-rd f her* •*** < JM * ,n 

Wjnixtifr* rfu.fi* 4 «imrn,»M». if (f .rttf.iem ulort* fn 
An fit. uf if «rtt»r«tif at* wont* *mof» etrcutt** . ^ tN» m* 
Ihur t** « m pbA ...oh of .fMft.y, 4* £ /; 

«s4*rtn to ft« *rf **-»•**» 

4 ..i»i,svt» wN» sltuwtnN «0»*9«l »ho wo»i» by ’*'*’• ^ the 

IN» by t-MWaf mean* I'nnwe.jtienily. «* «'"! (l0 iti* 

WT'«* of m«nrh.ti.»o Wfl fuvfl »frejtfv , 0 ftv 

<in w« tJ>.y b«r»««H *'•'* Tt-.icill 

Bfriiinj uni* o* quality jrimffi4tlca. t™ h^t3t*< 

The of tlitunction 4fltl the ommll ’ n 

i^wtiuri 11 «p<«u!tf comr«.u«>u* m the eumr « . __ wCC T 
*>Nir« w Ce cohjnn prw>n!cii »ith the r^hem "a ■i urr -ts* 
,I4M. 1. JuJilBI 6 t Ui. .or,«l •™>«' »*" M „ lB rf 
•onti, the »uh|«ti. eemmly, f.xuwif on thc_uie vlS 
pfiKfucti obume.1 ffom jnirrul* and pUnM- » •feathert” 
almrnJ intarublr aecomtumed by 'tjown". ^ 

*e«i* (all of theie am*en beln* correct) and ’ n j*wat* 

correct aonvert "honey* ami. in teveral caret, “poi cotrtc 1 

The word -aprle-tree* *at almott erdiaively pro.idea _ thoUg b 
answer*: mostly with “applet*, and tom comet wtm '^loot 
in one cate it wit accompanied by “wood*. It it TOt f . ^, fu da»*. 
a tingle subject provided "apple-tree* with “decoration . 



w,,h ,hI ”" n " 

*■» "»■« «- word 

regarding usefulness in the hm,^ ‘ subjects were 
confining themselves merely i 0 !i , K ° f ^ lhe Word w 'houi 
frtensuc in this column were Z! product * H, S w y char- 
elephant”, alongside -beavere" 4 WC ” g,Ven 10 ,he w °' d 
there were also a great numh^«r^ V °?' (correct answers) 
M° r ", " SIre ^ , l 1 " and even -^ow" ° P “ swers ,s - t °' r . 

p™b,™ b s„ sx, rAdf't" 1 '"’ » ■**»>« 

J»ble??how K So ( rS e ^ a [ , h m ^ ^“Soes”) 0 

•bat the majority of the subieet! rso' ass,Ened word “furniture” 
solutions, for exanmle pcr cenI) P rov ' d ed correct 

“wardrobe", 'cb^i^^pboLr 0 ^* ?**' frequent? 

*im d WaS P rovi< fed with much hZrf bed Ye1, cven th,s 
intenor* or “hon«eh«M V >UCh broader concepts, such as 
column were usually omv;rW Je ' t t* Yhe other words of this 

S*d o C0DCepts - A ^ out 43 per^nfoftte sT*^ ralhen than 

(“apple , “strawberry” “ann!Z» i° ngside 0,6 correct answers 
lood”, “meal,- ‘ denoting more general nn., n ™ 


. “meals” “sweet-stum* .'lr°" D8 ? ore general notions 

^fSissS 


ClZ, K the other answers L ,Tv ,ac simile”, “holiday' 
“c?mm c . onnota tion: “mesSe* w* 1 co " ce Pt-words with 

•PIJWI- presented dtffiiE L,' “"* ™n »>= won 

son,!"! » PC- cent 'fr ", were pro,, dec 

J°” e "*«aor, h e SoJ,f mt=m h subjects who meohonec 
«e proved, ng much tra ,l, ,Mmc olhers.on the olher hand 


.• ,u " top — ’A’rsrjisvt 



peculiarities of a given logical relationship or it reveals s ® or£ 
general psychological law. . in tf,. 

Let us now consider the results of proWem-soI^ng w 
column where the assigned relationship was deterauned J 
pattern -copy-book-paper (Table 10). The overwhelm 
of subjects gave correct answers to three of the fiwc ; assign ^ 
by denoting the materia! of which a particular obi ^ 

-Bench- wSs provided with -wood" (the most 
and -boards". “Stockings" was provided with “material . ™ ^ 
“capron", -threads', -wool* and fabnc". And I gj a „ 
accompanied by -metal", -steel" and “iron - A ntow j the 
the conclusion that all the subjects P r ?P e *£’ an j*eis 

assigned relationship. Nonetheless, alongside th i wth ^ 

the two remaining words of this column w * re P™ , « erY « 
words denolhing the products for which /mateW- 

as primary material. Thus, the assigned word 8* w y c h jj 
Tr.) was provided not only with the words san , 
a coned answer, but also with “a glass _ , “wnd ^ ^ 

and “leather", with the correct word hide, as wen ^ 

illusory words “footwear, 'boots’, "shoes and 8 - coOCCpB 

way as in the above test which required P C0 [ Uffl n * 
be chosen for generic concepts, we obsereed i individua | 
similar “upturning* of the assigned relati P- ia5 tead 
subjects showed what could be made out of 
of what it is made of. columns ffo** 

The assigned relationships of the Ust a strictly 

wear-shoes" and “a copy-book-paper) presuppo ^ gentI)C 
definite orientation: in the first case, direc , he sec ond cast, 
concept to the species one (and not vice versa/, c so!u tioaS. 
from a product to its primary matenai. in * rf//wf /r<wr 
the aspects of the relationship are preserved difficult 

of the transition changes. This means that m * ignored d> £ 
problems of these two columns, some su ° jct f £ e relation- 
assigned direction of the transition from one asp nf g] ec [ 

ship to another. In extremely rare cases, we ats - n ^jrkinS 

or the very aspects of the relationships. For examp , # jpec j C 5 
with the column which required that suojec -sddrti**; 

concept, one subject provided the word provided 

and several subjects, with -words’, while T>J a , DC cies* ** J 
with “life". In this test, the relationship g« ^ relation- 
replaced by the relaUonship “whole and its P* rt _ an certain e» t£nl * 
ship “object and one of its characteristics . ip , ^ prints 
even such a replacement has preserved some sig ,j,j n g jowl* 
relationship: a transition from something big to s 


>i»Wtdrtl J fc nS hi p .i hi " h 7„ 1 "' r d .'°,“ n <’''>“»-l correctly , he 
? fan experimental ust even ihnJJh* ?? l mponam characteristic 
formulated plainly and Sit ft ° hc rc,all0f «hip) was not 
* determining pair of worSs ^ ih^ ^ 8 . p * ,enI * d « a pattern 
The numerous erratic or iiiJjlL b ^. mn,ng of each column 
course of the experiment 1 .7 soluPons revealed ,he 
optional substitution of on? task bv qUa ' ned as "suiting from 
oe^eluctance-to fulfil a ta st U k by ano,h er. Trom a wrong set 

Jr*'™* mm T!™ °„ r ««•<■*• &«■ « 

•r illusoiy solulion, „ c '“ d ! ■ •object regarded erratic 

a;v “™ from StaVSSLSF* ,0 lh! ”WV of cie, 
QmfiSflSeJSJtgw » m "'"»rr and hard!, 
f»r «,mple, lhe 

it or . > 'object provided -I 1 ’' '"•'"'coon, tpectfy 

JJ?."*' waluoth' ZculL^Z nl ll el,minaIcd ’ and Preserve 
^Jout a warning. of ,he native facts revealed 

fcSSl bt “ p,3,ntd * the 

«£ss %£ r: ■£ 

.. “ discardings and ™ crTatlc solutions we ob- 


facts we £ v ?° f *»*>ui techniques Asis 'nforma- 


sitsasiTi-r^ 

method s “ bj {« C E1" e |Jck?S 0 y tn ^“ ,,on 

i’ts&ffsrsrsariS 


T? maHer lhe 'reafons confron 'rag a ^ ull „ cn , 

■”" lo ”*0'r«0on, wWeh'»i*',ae„o°f bJ "“ , k ' or s « b J'«ive 
' ,de,,l, fy with en Immaneni 
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internal mechanism, should Invariably and inel u a c “ 
itself in the conformable problematic situations. 
assume various forms; in other words, it m y 

‘"Tl'Tlrere .tat in .he .oluliom of 
observed a neglec. of various limning y‘“*2&"£5, 1 
relative broadening of the assigned f * dtv3 lua- 

throngh 8); ibe snliiUons or other problems reredo whjc|l w 
tion of the direction of the assigned re a“°™; o „ ai!1 Boe 
to “upturned" relationships {Tables 9 and 1(0- aspecl we 
is not rigidly predetermined, and it may example 

observed especially vivid manifestation of tins in ^ 

of subjects’ selecting false antonyms to uie divert 

discarding of these or other features produced a gr« 
of illusory solutions. . . - prof"** 1 

However, if the mechanism °f anaxiomawaU P 0Q i y 
us ,s a real objedve tear. " “ eonee. M; 

in negauve but also in posiUve fac • devaluation a” 11 

filment of experimental tasks also P rcs “f? . Th i s places the 
discarding of unsolvable problems as sc ^ Ie b ? araj ap inst the 
positive facts (externally manifest in l ^ b ' 3, ^ rd) in dept”; 
words which may not be provided with «noth e eyfn ^ 
dence upon the mechanism of “ nax, ° ^^[^nlher tha" ,l 
the latter is directed at the problem as a 
its conditions. ul interme^ 

Jt would be correct to regard as a w proVI je 

phenomenon the few facts when the subj -convention- 

a rational soluUon to a problem by devalua ng _ Befn , my 
at* (“commonly accepted”) sense of a could obsen< 

parting to it a different meaning (for examp ■ | ft ier* 

that the second word of the pattern ~ o ^un 

not interpreted as a direct object to the verb, 
has the same root with the verb). .. h „ s reveal' 

Thus, the mechanism of anaxiomauzauo not only 

In this expenmenta! series enables us to i* mna which 
negauve facts we have observed but also pheno p0$ {tive f jcB 
the conect way out of a problematic situation, 

THE SECOND EXPEMVEXTAL SERIES CCfBtll** 

In the experiments we have already described, the^ Ju j%je< B 
of anaxiomatization manifested itself only w 
found themselves in difficult (objective or suoj _j orn jtiza c£ ’ fl 
We could see that in a great variety of cases ana 



E“SS ££ --p « h. were « s „ 

s-totioa However, «Z3u5 Z 1' ” y T - of 3 P«W«n.t,c 
jjnder specific conditions, Se^uM fom C A™*™ W3S revealed 
« was, from beginning to enrt fo ™ ‘ he '"ipression that 
? f . the Particular tas^which u by ,he Peculiarities 

■osteal way of thinking comneMinf 1- d " l h 3 sub J« CI 's strict, 
Jabons that obstructed 8 the accnm dlscard ccrta,n ,lm) - 
Moreover, the only correct my oS fSFT' °L hls ass 'S nmer)t - 
(determined by the instnicfiniu 1 *. Out . of a Problematic situation 
consists precisely in ih. , U ” * 50 ve an “"solvable problem) 
Evaluation as^lS of the task. , 

!' I •MuonuMoon „ a M ni- 

renfirmsd if wt discover T , f w>md 

not presuppose the above mtmil a T Problems which do 

ciple be traced h in objecUve ,a .ws of the psyche can in nnn 
V the preceding onc^s^Sd'o^* 5 *"”* ° f Iests as well 
not involve any social kn d nwVH SCmant,C ma,enal s,nce " 

\Vissr s t£s& °' *“ ° f *• 

■teSS*“S"32i w '” ch wt <>«=nb=d 

he following word-sets- concrete nn, E T P 30 wordj <u«ng 
and adverbs) without instruct .i?- ’ ab$,ract nouns - verbs 

it 55* ° r 0rg3ni ring the words Thu »“ v'° ,he charac,er and 
* d0 ' s "« Put the subjecb m s.m^. . !? S,mp,c ' therefore 

•nients carried out in the L ,0I “ ‘ > ' p,cal of the exper- 
of words offered rL „ ■ firsl * enes - Prevalent in thr lie 

MR, shoulders, eyes !hr ^ ?k i ments ^ing emphasized) 

[' *• 8 ca rp (the bulk of ih? «« perch - a hone - 

° r ,,i ™ — s 


be explained by the fact that the subjects were basing gj 
classifications on broader features. In the examp e 
provided such features were, respectively, 'a part ot 
and “an animal*. Even though this interpretation yP ^ 

with our conception of the anaxiomatizauon mecba 
of the latter in revealing alien elements would 113 ^ 

vincingly proven only provided this phenomenon 
served in the situations when the subjects could avoid tins 
organizing words on a broader basis. . 

We selected the experimental material for tfus ^ 

by this particular consideration. Our expenmenta i( . 

contained 30 nouns, the bulk of whtch formed 
groups divided, in turn, into two subgroups an « ^ ^ 
critical word lying actually (and logically) beyo 


Wont Jet 1 - 


Group 1 

Group 2 

Grow 3 __ 

SUB-GROUP 

the eyes 
the can 

a iwallow 
a bullfinch 
a sparrow 

i troUey-t>u* 

a streeior 
an aupUne 

SUB-GROUP 

the elbow 
the foot 
the ihoulder 

a mouse 

a gopher 

a fork 
a knife 

• ladle 

CRITICAL 

Uie tongue 

a frog 

a lathe 

The neutral words 

the Sun.a boofc.w 

heat, a chair. 



Word Sir II 




Group 1 

Group } 


SUBGROUP 

a rhcit-likh 

a drill-bit 
a file 
a cold 
a chisel 

a aof* u 

a airdrooe 
a uMe 
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Thi lubjccts of "”£l» S 
lOth-form students of M ' m nm Ser were as follow: ‘Each«« 
were read aloud by the ™. en ‘ e " e " f 30 n0 uns. After p> 
of ynu wifi receive * card wth ' st * * m these co»» 

la* ’fanrfufly ^ V^usk^teg^of^ 

^nTv ‘r s> w ^ 1'3- cJnize the words according 


conscientious * 

ouiv the (the coined. 

V«wmNi 3*v our usswttecs *?*• **“LS is i rc'“ 

he* *ef< cn&ci/ -ic^ KC ^ 1 f *^? fn " T A-s H ihr°<# h . 1 * 

_ TNs;- iiiti csjv be found m 1 w hed 

'Ci enseal »WS ' -JJjMt f»"t‘ 


. 'S enseal ««S *"* wn,ten lefuratrtf. » fl ouri 
K S »«* ware included in Ihs 
;v SlSent Of ■!» ml wai considered «m^ n , ««b 

^nSSiffSlS JSBS5* <*"»" 

^S^SSA'S.riS ,map .f *•£ 






J to|oVn^*“e-“wortSn!) w sn "° w '' ■> ‘“'ttifly. 
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*«n w *>r«*r t * rr»it «*"«* 1 'jXtii 

«mf «m»M» f«» *lv*r*r <it in* «»ni« t* **" woclw J’ * t| 

•tth!M.r filin'* «ltm* *"h •««** !*•<» r»N« »» 

tiwft U wnitM «'«j# fc* t*’" 1 *' 4 ,e4 ,V L 0(Nf th* 1 

r. »*«<“.« «<*<!-« w.t lr» <•«!*» *«rh •• f w e „rtc«nyf 

«•“ «>!'»'*"•'* tha »im • K<fWl9 t 

»♦•«!* *«*ic»r *mt naiitrtt wifh tni<> tf’ut* * „ a , jn o3 
» t Pn.1 Wm tft.it of * . „ u v 

«W«Mif in W* r^t *<p*nm-«iut Wfi«v " 
ntuftt at amuNtMo •• *>l *!««■»* . ” ^ 

e*iN.-.f. it .!«. 6. «» t*< •*< 7, f k 

i»>i Wlf lit l!w «•" 

40.1 iub»ruu P it. but 4i«t In any otfter. »«««“ » 

4s'» of grouping ,K,t to ftw? 

1 Bruner. i Ooodnow. 4nJ C» AuiUH or*e » 

iftJi.i4j4lobr«t»tnM«U««j«ocjK|ori«)l*w« n &t „ 

iiubly different ihirgt eituitafeot* or to feip ? . unl juene«* 
term l of their cUtt membenhip other than lhe«r unuu 

<! ii other *or«lt, to categorize mejat to 
peculunties of the grouped object* and to o 
unitiuenett. Thut. the ptychofogical eluracten contain 5 

of grouping propo«J by J. Bruner and hit colleaguo 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SPECIFICS OF ANALOG V 
AND LITERARY TROPES 

Let us start our consideration of creative techoii 
analogy which is employed in different forms in liter, 
fine arts (its varieties are personification, comparison, and 
As shown in Chapter II, analogy is used in the sck 
only to illustrate unusual phenomena and complicated 
also to design theoretical models, while in psychology 
concept of analogy has often been employed as a pnnci; 
is presumed to explain the origin of new images ai 
Let' us recall that one of the most consistent adhi 
explaining the phantasy phenomena by analogy, H.G. 
was led to the conclusion that in making analogies 
constantly equating the data of our expenence" and 
the innumerable variations among them (objects —£<#.) . 
regard the quantitative and quahtauve changes" (11. 
Barnett may seem to approach the idea of anaxiomauzati 
closely Indeed, the process he describes of ignoring vanati 
numerous changes amounts to their devaluation, thanks n 
similarity may be established between apparently differe 
nomena. However, Barnett fails to draw this conclusion 

It is, however, the most sinking feature of the < 
approach that similarity is detected in those cases whe 
very much camouflaged and an analogy is made betweer 
rently different phenomena and objects. Thus Newton nc 
analogy between the fall of an apple and the motion 
planets by virtue of his phantasy To perceive this tat 
a tremendous number of features that create the impression 
falling apple and celestial bodies on their way through 
have nothing in common had to be rejected or dev 

Consequently, valuable and scientifically significant ana 
appear as a result of the anaxiomatizstion of unimpc 
accidental features of the objects to be compared. Some imp> 
features can, however, also be subjected to anaxiomaUz. 
this results in so-called non-ngorous and incomplete anal< 
In scientific thinking such analogies are characteristic logical 
cies (lo be discussed below). On the other hand, incomplete anal 
(m which the compared objects have more different features 
similar ones; moreover, while similar features may be insigmfic 
often act as very widespread artistic techniques of compai 
and trope. 

An artistic (literary), comparison is usualtv — ■ 
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hearth meaning family life or home). In all cases of synecdoche 
the difference between the whole and the part is neglected. 

In some literary genres, such as fables, personification rs a 
widely used figure whereby inanimate objects are given the 
attributes of 'living beings such as sentiments, desires, the 
faculty of speech. An important prerequisite for personification is, 
obviously, the neglect of the difference between animate and 
inanimate objects. 

Consequently, for all their variety, these kinds of tropes have 
the same psychological trait, namely that some real features, 
relations or differences are neglected, or devalued In other words, 
psychologically tropes result from the anaxiomatization of some 
features (qualities or relations of objects) which culminates in 
identification, a kind of equalising, of different substances such as 
part and whole, words of widely differing meanings, animate and 
inanimate objects, etc. 

In the process of phantasy real sires and proportions may 
also be devalued, which results, in literature and the arts, in 
the well-known phenomenon of hyperbole, or exaggeration, or, 
conversely, minimization of the size and other characteristics of 
objects or their parts. Here, anaxiomatization may be applied to 
real quantitative charactenslics, thus in mythology and folklore of 
some peoples deities may have many arms, legs or breasts. 
Neglect of realistic quantitative features is also characteristic of 
modem literature and art* 

Recognizing anaxiomatization as the psychological mech- 
anism of tropes, we may also expect hyperaxiomatizauon effects, 
since the two mechanisms ace complementary. 

Studies of literature confirm that tropes ate, as a rule, very stable 
and are used by many generations almost intact, especially in 
folklore. Gusev, a Soviet folklore researcher, has emphasized 
ihat*it is its traditional nature, stability, and repetition of elements 
that make folklore uniquely attractive and give aesthetic satisfac- 
tion to both the performers and audience" (20, 227) Folklore 
methods are, strange as it may seem, employed in today’s 
fic'ion- Thus Charles Paul Maurort. the founder of "psycho- 
criticism", has analyzed the texts of many French authors and 
detected so-called obsessive metaphors, individually characteristic 
of each of them (212, 9). 

* Attempts to reduce the psychological nature of literary [roper lo association 
bs MBdanty ami contiguity by Osbom (223, 1)3) ana B Kublaoov (27, *07) 
utl not only became they do not covet all the phenomena but chiefly because 
they do not eepUu* the ley potot-Uu ‘«am!iz*ttoa’, in some tespect or other, 
ol quite different pbedomena. 
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shares the views of psychoanalysts. Thass-Thjenemann disagrees 
with Freud, who asserted that the symbolism of dreams serves to 
Conceal their genuine contents, Thass-Thienemann believes that, 
on the contrary, symbols make it possible to penetrate adequately 
the depths of the subconscious, that symbols do not hide dreams but, 
on the contrary, disclose the essence of their meaning (260. 78). 

Like Durand, Thass-Thienemann disunguishes symbols from 
signs understood in the narrow sense of the term While signs, in 
his view, have an arbitrary and accidental form and are 'under- 
stood'* also by animals, since they invoke senso-motonc 
responses, symbols are comprehensible only to human beings, 
their nature is historically conditioned and full of significance, 
fot Hus reason they can serve as a tool of thinking (2M. 18-2$) 
Some researchers also note the emotional significance of 
symbols Thus Soviet literary enue Avtnntscv emphastjes 
that symbols feature the warmth of unifying mystery" by vir- 
tue of the fact that they have "a certain meaning intimately 
fused with the image but not idenucal with it" (7, 826-8271 
Consequently, some authors favor the idea of a special 
symbolic function which is irreducible to a cognitive or an 
emotional function. According to Havelka, the symbolic function 
activates different levels of the mind’s structure (178, 79) Malncu 
believes that a major symbolic function is enhancement of the 
feeling of security by removal of uncertainty in various situations, 
thus by symbolic representation of his desires the pnmiUve man 
created an illusion of his power over events, and thus strengthened 
his certainty of success (211. 56-57) When it is shared by many 
people, the symbol helps the individual overcome his isolation and 
whatever handicaps his participation in group life (211. 75) 
A symbol is thus regarded by many researchers both as a 
pnxk/rr of phantasy (creative activity) and simultaneously as a real 
tniimmevi for tackling both creative and everyday problems 
In Ancient Creek, where this word onginates. "symbol” denoted a 
doitn different concepts such as a signal, omen. hint, a pledge 
or security, designation of a rank. lag. entry permit, password, 
sllegoty, and even an international utaty 
In effect, literature on this subject proposes vinous interpre- 
tations of symbols, which are supposed to perform vanous 
functions Moreover some researchers speak of a special 'symbol- 
ic function”. It It possible, however, to specify any character- 
istic psychological feature inherent msvmboli which wuuld be to- 
dependent of their interpretation and linked to any of the 
•hove functions” Such a feature would appear to be the ability 
of symbols to act as a awhinrare for some entity Moreover. 
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If, however, one attaches great importanc e to the “individual" 
attributes of the object the latter canno»T>oSrtl5irhe^al}stituted. 
An object of love or strong affdction'is-irreplacSable, for the 
subject does not accept a substitute for objects whose .value is 
exceedingly high in his eyes jfr.d whose features cannot be deval- 
ued. These examples give an insight into the close relaiign-'of. 
substitution and evaluating attitude J j 

In symbolization the subjec\ is content with a substitute^vhicK 
is noticeably different. The essential feature of such repjacemerjm 
downgrading, neglect of the differences between replace&^rtycct 
and its substitute. This is evidence of the direct dependence 
of substitution (replacement) on anaxiomatization, which enables 
symbols to work. 

Consequently, the generation or symbols which act as 
substitutes is linked to the anaxiomatization mechanism On 
the other hand, the hyperaxiomatization mechanism is also 
very much in action. 

Many ancient peoples worshipped fetishes, various objects, 
chiefly manufactured, that were genuine symbols. We believe 
that this cult cannot be explained by the fear that primitive 
people experienced in face of elemental forces, for the fetishes 
were not temble or uncontrollable forces but hand-made objects, 
still more “helpless" than their creators who could dispense 
with them in any conceivable way. Fetish worship can probably 
be traced back to the increased value attached, as shown above, 
to creative activity and to perception of its products. 

Many authors have emphasized the importance attached to 
symbols down the centuries, the worship given to them, and 
the belief in their prowess; many symbols go from generation 
to generation intact All of this clearly reveals that symbols 
are given an enhanced assessment 

SOME GENERAL ATTRIBUTES 

OT CREATIVE ACTIVITY IN THE LIGHT OT THE PROPOSED THEORY 

Above we tried to reveal the effects of the proposed 
anaxiomatization and hyperaxiomatization mechanisms in the 
psychological features of three creative tools, analogy, tropes, 
and symbols. Now we propose to consider some other, more 
general features of creative activity in the same light This 
analysis makes no claim to be exhaustive or systematic; we 
merely wish to draw in more facts which illustrate and corroborate 
the ideas put forward in this book. 

First of all, let us lake up the psychological specifics of 
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compact and concise way" (12, 2(1) and eliminate extravagances 
(12, 248). Gorky himself, who urged the writers to show 
invention and phantasy, also required them to display characteristic 
features more vividly (18, 468) This is impossible, however, 
unless other details, artistically unjustified, are eliminated As 
Konstantin Paustovsky recalls, Isaac Babel used to say that the 
clarity’ and vigor of the language consist not in that nothing could 
be added to a phrase but in that nothing could be deleted. 

Katherine Ann Porter, an American writer, understood that 
notes she had taken, that were supposed to be of great help, were 
actually a hindrance,*! roust know a story “by heart' and I must 
write from memory* (quoted from 159, 207) This observation 
is a good expression of the hypecixiomaUzauon effect whereby an 
option, once found, acquires increased evaluation and hinders 
perception of finding other ways of expressing what is in one’s 
mind This is what probably Dostoevsky meant when he spoke of 
the difficulty of “crossing out what one has written" 

The psychologists who studied the creative process in 
literature could not overlook the facts which spoke of the 
need to devalue (anaxiomatize), but, as a rule, related those 
facts to other theoretical concepts. Thus Spearman writes of 
“the simple device of exaggeration" which, in his view, explains the 
attributes of characters. Baseness, the chief characteristic of Iago, 
is common in everyday life, but Shakespeare strongly exaggerated 
this trait in his character. In the same way Tennyson gave his 
Percival an undue allowance of nobility and Dickens made his 
Pickwick uncommonly well-disposed to the human race (252, 57). 

We have just seen that hyperboles and caricatures are based 
on a neglect of real relations and, consequently, the mechanism of 
which Spearman speaks can be regarded as a particular C3se of 
anaxiomatization. 

The proposed mechanisms of phantasy seem to account for 
many phenomena in the psychology of the language, arts, and 
sciences. It is common knowledge that people who learn a 
foreign language initially use their mother tongue as a '‘medium’’ 
in that they translate foreign words and sentences into their 
own language and coin sentences in the foreign language as they 
do in their own. Karl Man, who knew numerous languages, 
described this phenomenon as follows: “a beginner who has learnt 
a new language always translates it back into his mother tongue, but 
he has assimilated the spint of the new language and can freely 
express himself in it only when he finds his way in it without 
recalling the old and forgets his native tongue in the use of the 
new* (J, 104). 
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As for scientific discoveries, a frequently cited case of 3 scientific 
eat is Torricelli’s discovery of air pressure and the possibility 
f a vacuum. Explaining why it was Torricelli, not his teacher 
lalileo, who clarified why a pump could not take water higher than 
certain level, a fad discovered in early 17th century, Donald 
!ebb, a US psychologist, declared. “Torricelli who did find the 
aswer, performed an intellectual feat of the first order by 
bandonlng (my italics.-/. It.) a principle that others were working 
ith (‘Nature abhors a vacuum’)" (180, 304), which Galileo himself 
isred. Hebb fails, however, to see a more profound mechanism 
‘.hind this fact 

Amheim analyzes the psychological mechanism of a “scien- 
ic feat" with reference to Copernicus's discovery and con- 
ides, quite correctly, that “Copernicus had to free himself 
the suggestions (my italics.—/. R.) imposed upon him by the 
rectly given astronomical image”. What now apparently re- 
lins to be done is identify the technique of freeing oneself 
itn observation-imposed images, a technique whereby these 
ages and the ensuing assumptions are devalued; but Amheim’s 
ilysis went on along a different line: “He (Copernicus R.) 
o needed a remarkable visual imagination which let him light 
m the idea that a model of very different appearance could 
applied to the situation he saw" (111, 91-92). 

The psychologist Taylor, who tried to unravel the psy. 
•logical aspect of another scientific feat, Einstein’s discovery 
s that the genius of the founder of the theory of relativity was 
his inability to understand what is obvious, “the rejection of 
’$ own and other people’s superficial explanations and the ability 
blow when you don't know may be crucial to making original 
tnbutions" (258, 21). The words italicized by Taylor move his 
t “rejection" concept to the background where it is, presumably, 
lay an auxiliary or preparatory role However, Einstein himself 
more positive. He described his method of processing the 
er of knowledge he had to acquire in his student years as 
>ws. "The mass of insufficiently connected experimental 
was overwhelming... In this field, however, I soon learned 
cent out that which was able to lead to fundamentals and 
im aside (my italics.—/ /I.) from everything else, from the 
itude of things which clutter up the mind and divert it from the 
atial" (147, 17). 

e also believe that Einstein had in mind another beneficial 
t of anaxiomatualion, namely overcoming an habitual way 
unking and deeply rooted views and convictions, when he 
lined why it took him seven yean from inctption of the 
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and intellectual attitudes* are to blame (19, 25) But then this ex- 
planation invites a new question: what is it that causes a 
negative emotional attitude towards creative personalities (and 
to their products) on the parts of their colleagues, quite capable 
of a sound intellectual judgement 
In our view, this phenomenon is caused, among other possible 
reasons, by the unity of the proposed mechanisms of imagination- 
byperaxiomatization of one’s own creative techniques and findings 
may result in anaxiomatuation of those of others 
In discussing some scattered and diverse facts drawn from 
creative activity in literature, arts, science, and technology, we 
were interested in answering only one question, can (he proposed 
inner mechanisms be detected behind these facts’ In our opinion, 
the results justify a positive answer. 

As this book cannot exhaustively analyze all the facts of 
scientific creativity in terms of the proposed phantasy conception, 
let us look more closely at just one creative tool, abstraction and 
concept formation. 


ABSTRACTION AND CONCEIT IORMAT10N 

Abitracuon is regarded by nearly all psychologists as crucial 
in mental activities. Karl Marx’s formulation of abstraction as an 
important instrument of cognition having in theoretical sciences 
the same role to play as the subtlest techniques and sophisticated 
tools have in the natural sciences is common knowledge. In his 
preface to the first volume of Capital he wrote. -In the analysis 
of economic forms, moreover, neither microscopes nor chemical 
reagents are of use. The force of abstraction must replace 
both'* (1,19). 

As was the case with many other scientific problems, 
abstraction was initially taken up by Anstotie, who viewed it 
as a process whereby particulars are screened out and the 
general is extracted. He used the word "aphareisis* which 
meant “taking away" (quoted from 230, 9). Following Anstotie, 
philosophers and psychologists closely relate abstraction to 
the extraction of the general and formation of general concepts. 

Early attempts to explain the phenomenon of abstraction 
include the so-called repetition hypothesis of John Locke and 
its modified version, die theory of collective photographs proposed 
by Francis Gallon. Locke wrote: "Thus the same colour being 
observed today in chalk and snow, which the mind yesterday re- 
stived from milk, it considers that appearance alone makes it 
* representative of all of that kind” (205, 177). William James, 
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“the hypothesis theory” of concept formation) whereby a 
it is the outcome of conscious activity by the subject, who 
tes hypotheses on the available information, both hereditary 
lined via experience. This theory is echoed by Ribot, 
iced abstraction to voluntary attention, 
t these theories are opposed by Bruner, Goodnow, and 
. according to whom the abstraction mechanism is to be 
ed in the context of all productive mental activity (including 
oos and discoveries) and as an elucidation of its inner 
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robably because intellectualist conceptions did not 
researchers that in the mid-1960s they were largely 
i and new explanations were sought. The opponents 
et al. noted that these had essentially studied only the 
quisition, disregarding concept formation. Pikas wrote 
lechanism of the phenomena should be sought in the 
f the memory, to be more precise, in recodings of 
ide, or memory traces which result from the action of 
be sensory input. To put it differently, recoding generates 
which embody the overall structure of primary codes 
Pikas does not elaborate on this mechanism but puts 
. arguments which, in his view, confirm the existence 
hypothesis*. In these terms he explains the stability 
ts and the need for a certain time to elapse before they 
(both being viewed as dependent on the autonomous 
encoding occurring in time); on the other hand, the 
in memory activity of “simplification* and “normali- 
i assumed to fit into the recoding model. 

y speaks of similarity as the decisive variable in 
230, 128-129). As a result, we again face the problem 
ity and analogy. 

Pikas tries to explain the abstraction (and concept 
) process by memory mechanisms, A mheim, whose views 
ity have been described in Chapter II, tries to make 
mechanisms. Echoing the views of Bruner et al. 
og 'as a means of reducing variety, Arnheim 
'} the “static concepts’ which result from abstraction 
approach to phenomena 2)608056 *at early cognitive 
: mind is not yet able to 'handle much complexity...” 
). Following Pikas, he objects to treating abstraction 
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To summarize, "once the psychologists abandoned the me 
chanisb'c explanation of abstraction in terms of exogenou 
circumstances (Locke's repetition hypothesis and Gallon’ 
‘theory of collective photographs’), abstraction was supposed t 
depend on all kinds of mental processes, such as attention (Ribot) 
mental strategies and decision-making processes (Bruner et at.) 
memory (Pikas), perception (Antheim), and, finally, abilitie 
(some physiological concepts). Alt these explanations are, howevei 
theoretically inconsistent. 

In our view, the mechanisms of anaxiomatization and hype) 
axiomatization are clearly at work in abstraction and concep 
formation. Thanks to the former mechanism iitslgnrficar 
attributes of the phenomena and objects of the real world ar 
devalued and so meaningful features come to the fore Anaxtoma 
ti ration can certainly be applted to a smaller or greater number o 
attnbutes and details and, as a result, different levels of abstractio: 
are observed in that, the more features are devalued, the mor 
abstract the concepts are. 

This is a psychological process, whose results are not alway 
equally valuable, in logical or general cognitive terms; anaxioma 
tization might fail to devalue all secondary details, producin 
imprecise or inconsistent results. The nature of abstraction thu 
depends on the direction of anaxiomatization Hyperaxiomati 
ration, which goes hand in hand with anaxiomatization, ensure 
the stability of the newly generated mental formations, or concept! 
True, this stability has a negative aspect of which psychologist 
are well aware; as Boirel, for instance, noted, “a concept i 
simultaneously an instrument of cognition ... and an obstacl 
to this cognition in that it stands between the questing subjec 
and the being’ (129, 19). 

In lus famous philosophical passage *On_ the Question c 
Dialectics’ Lenin discussed the relations of lire contingent and th 
necessary, the phenomenon and the essence, and emphasized th 
need to reject contingent features so as to separate what i 
significant from “the appearance’ ’Every individual is connecte 
by thousands of transitions with other lands of individual 
(things, phenomena, processes), etc- Here already we have th 
elements, the germs, the concepts of necessity, of objectiv 
connection in nature, etc. Here already we have the contingef 
and the necessary, the phenomenon and the essence; for whe 
* e John is a man, Fido is a dog, this is a leaf of a trei 
etc., we disregard a number of attnbutes as contingent; w 
separate the essence from the appearance, and counierpe>3e th 
one to the other" (6, 361). 


What has been said above suggests that the major tool of 
scientific creativity-abstraction (concept fomtabon>-and vanous 
tools of artistic creativity are implemented through the inn 
mechanisms of anaxiomatization and hyperaxiomatmboa These 
mechanisms, however, must explain not only the po Cve cITecO 
described above, but, if they are to be adequate m tensor the 
general methodological pnnciples of ni ’ ^_ d among 

capable explaining negative effects. The 
such negative effects are imperfect (children s) drawings and P 
fallacies. 
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:oncepts are mastered through special training (108, 158). The 
:peeific nature of children’s drawings is, according to Arnhetm, 
ittnbutable to the fact that perception starts with the general 
ather than with the particular Thus a man recognizes first a dog 
is such rather than different breeds of dogs According to 
\mheim, "children and primitives draw generalities and jun- 
iistorteo shape precisely because they draw what they see* 
109. 160). 

A mheim is, however, aware of the weaknesses of his explanation 
and hastens to add that “this is not the whole answer” because 
“unquestionably children see more than they draw”; thus they 
easily distinguish people, notice even minute changes in familiar 
objects, nevertheless their drawings remain “undifferentiated” 
Amheim believes that the cause of this phenomenon “must be 
sought in the process of representation* 'If I want to represent 
the soundness of an object such as the head, I cannot use the shapes 
actually given in it but must find or invent (my italics.-/ R.) a 
shape that will satisfactorily embody the visual generality 
‘roundness' in the world or tangible things* (109, 160) 

Consequently, Amheim himself admits that the Gestalt psycho- 
logical theory is insufficient to explain the actual facts and 
requires the concept of mvenuon, alien to it as a system. This 
immediately brings to the foreground the question of the 
mechanism of invention and. as a result, the problem far from 
being clarified, is simply slated anew 

Many psychologists of the fine arts affirm tn one way or 
another that the process of drawing involves invention of the 
fermentation technique Mss Licbermann, the well-known German 
artist, wrote "Painting amounts to invention of visible forms 
for thoughts rather than mvenuon of thoughts- I speak of the 
living form which every artist creates for himielf anew. It tj 
in the creation of new forms lhai the criterion for the creative 
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c °h , lUrj m assertion and r "’T f,DR1 the Pren.se to 
ncgatK’n. Tallace, 2ns? when '£ <0ro,ljo ,0 ,hf Prem.se m 

^SLS sas£ i^VSTSS 2T5S* 


the two opposite directions are equiwdenl 
mind, i.e, when the difference between them Is i 

i, an illustrative cample of fallacies reselling from <-"» 
luation of some aspects of logical rules. (j. 

Devaluation of differences is also the causeofotheM ^ 
lacies. Thus the widespread “ignoraUo elenchi fa! to 

utable to neglect of the difference between an assertjo^^ 
be proved and another thesis similar t0 '*• dfno ted by the 
the “quarternio terminorum’, two concepts ar {*. 

same word, which leads to devaluation of the diflere 
tween them. , . . „«• fnme fallacies 

What is instructive is that the description of 
contains direct references to the f a ff x *?‘? i f^. un( i ura quid *d 
Thus in describing the fallacy of. Vrf " 
dictum simpliciter- (whereby a Ixmited assertion ^ 

to phenomena which are not covered by ) • pcf. 

that it arises from -invalidly dropping a conjoined term 
171), which is bound to result in fallacies. phenotn- 

Neglect of limitation! (qualilicalions 1 P lh rou,h 
enon known a! Tumping lo cotiTuuoni b y dJ! , 
Inductive thinking, properl.ek f „ a |uatlon »f 

emended to all the member! of lhat clan- D di,i«j <1 

ificallons alto leadt to faliaete. luch ", .wtted of H" 
sensum compositum (what is true °> P d j v j, am - (what l» 
whole) and -a sensu compos.toadsemuin div.su i Tfcs 
true of the class a, an entity is 

essence or the fallacy *posl hoc proge , im e. 
of the causal link with lh ® “i n V co Jdition of «»»• 

have tried to show above that an . the difference 

fusion (mutual substitution) Is devaluation o 
between the objects. , . „, d nom ilum' <« n *?* 

Fallacies such as -ad homincm and Lmmittin* ‘his W 
be interpreted in a similar manner. In - |he conics** 

enor the subject ignores the difTefence b ^e n ^ ,«ond 
of the proposit.cn and its i author In cwnmW et 

error the subject Ignores the difference treason, but to ‘h* 
of his argumentation; he appeals not to lh J convince 

feelings and emotions of those, whom he WM ' hjmlff idlf 

Fallacies In inferences by «?<** • ot 


r.uae.«... 

Analogy has been seen to arise from the fh „ r „«!• 


_ - hom the anaatomau"- ^ 

certain Attributes of two of more ejects so |he objjct* 
lardy is established even In those case ctr° lfl 

differ greatly at first sight- However, In discaja r^ ^ 

features to establish an analogy, the su J 



tial differences, and as a result the analogy may prove fall, 
cious 

Consequently, the origin of wrong conclusions which do n< 
logically follow from the premises can be directly traced I 
anaxiomadzatioit It should be remembered that among it 
facts that first suggested the existence of a specific mm 
devaluation .mechanism (Chapter IV) of particular important 
are phenomena comparable with the fallacies discussed abov 
such as extension of the original relation and changes of 1 
direction through discarding of qualifications. The possibilr 
of linking fallacies to the anaxiomatization mechants 
confirms that the immense body of irrefutable facts that ha’ 
been established by the researchers over the centuries co: 
stitute a strong argument in favor of our proposed mechanise 
this explanation also seems to clarify another significant ar 
paradoxical fact, namely, the subject’s 'insensitivity'’ to hts ow 
fallacies and weakness in his own arguments. This fact 
obviously attributable to hyperaxiomatization, which makes tl 
subject sure of the truth of his own conjectures. 

Our explanation of fallacies in reasoning and proofs mi 
be countered by the argument that, since many people a 
simply unaware of the rules of logic, it is pointless to spe: 
of their devaluation What is important, however, is that < 
so-called foimal logical laws are reflections of objective rel 
tions of which people are quite conscious and which dire 
Jbeir thinking processes Consequently, violation of logical rot 
bespeaks deviation from the direction which ts dictated l 
reality itself, and we have tried to show that the laws 
Phantasy can be perceived behind these facts The strict rul 
’wised to control various forms of thought were, among 
other things, formulated as a means of eliminating the und 
suable effects of the phantasy mechanisms 
. Ibis section we have discussed just two types of impexfe 
lions that can, in our view, be traced back to the atuxiotn 
tiution and hyperaxiomattzaiion mechanisms. The fact th 
^perfections’ in the results of activitj are attributed by 
tot to organic or functional disorders, but rather to djnam 
|’/ incip * es which also underly positive phenomena, serves 
ne theoretical basis for our belief that all forms of error m 

64 overcome. 


Tm: mnmoia n onwt or m«mtsy 
in Titr ticiir or mr worosa) mechanisms 

Discussion of abstraction, concept formation, and I 
may seem irrelevant to those who traditionally regard pi 
as form of creative, imaginative activity where the in 
are directed and controlled by the whim or pleasure 
moment" (142, 205). 

Since phantasy implies in our view any productive i 
activity its scope has been significantly expanded. 0 
other hand, its "traditional* scope, above all so-called fa 
images and plots, must nonetheless be explained witbi 
framework of our theory. 

The phantastic in the narrow (traditional) sense has 
opposed to the real, and has included unusual and on 
events and phenomena that are not experienced in eve 
life, fn one kind of phantasy, science fiction, many < 
and phenomena, however implausible, still agree with th< 
jective Jaws of nature. Id myths, legends, tales, etc . tto 
jective laws are neglected in narratives which involve impot 
transformations and movements, qualities non-existent in n»i 
objects, changes in natural dimensions and proportions, 
many other things which are in conflict with laws of ® 
and with experience. 

AH these characteristic traits of fantastic images and | 
can, in our view, be regarded as products of anaxiornatizst 
in science fiction habitual ideas, and in myths more 
stantia! laws are discarded. 

It is worth noting that it is precisely in these phsou 
creations that the other inner law of mental activity, h*l 
axiomatization, is also very much in evidence. Indeed, fant) 
("unlikely* or “implausible’} images and plots have a cb* 
a magic which seems to be a form of over-evaluation. Sen' 
wbo has studied the changes in the attitude of writers » 
poets to phantastic. the miraculous and the wonderful, lui not 
the considerable "attraction of the marvellous", which he attr 
utes to the desire of the human mind to relax “follow 1 
the exercise of rational thinking, which is a severe to* 

In Schuhl’f research the magical and the miraculous, < 
the one band, and the wonderful and strange, on the otto 
are not differentiated; indeed, for him these concepts wou 
«cem to be identical. He is certainly right fn making 
unusual and miraculous converge, for their uniformity is * 


unusual, one can hardly^gre^hat 0 " ^ a ‘ tR3ctl0n ° r ‘he 
thinking aboui it are ^sier rh^ 8m ‘ ng the unIik e]y and 

tuques of rational thought ^ US,ng ,hc cusloma O' tech- 

1 SZigitt£Z*J ““«* «- the feeiing 
of many languages in wS the J^ 56 "^ iQ ,he »««* 
essentially different ideas on the one^ Tl cxpress « ‘ w ° 
an d the rare and on the mh >, °f ‘he extraordinary 

Thus the anc,ent Greek nh '^ a c, a " d * ° f ch3rm and 
or -wonderful' and «s4 n «* V meanS both "admirable" 
be surprised* or WS^nd .SV'"!? “ muor ’ denotes to 
The Russian *divo' imnlie, n ^ ^ adm ' re "- to be thrilled". 
*a rare thing or ever n V^ 8 , ,he DahJ ’ s Actionary, 
German *sich Jundem" " n ,n 016 same "»* ‘he 
context, either as n ™be 3ted ’ dependin « <» the 

‘hi Snf evo^d^y^oXtS ^^iracl^'or’ 

"ars.-assis sysr- - - 

■ aftas 

tfrangeness or the e Sa«S SUaee * ,he words which denote 
* miracle or magic! do no ‘ « xp 'e« ‘he ideas of 

be surpr£ed" S wSh h *to 3 ^S'* C h mbin ” lhe n,ean,n * of “to 
p ‘oaeh* rather than no admire^V' 01 even to re- 
denotes the state of beimSShJ h IU, “" ‘ hc Word wh,ch 
words which mean stupidity ? haS a comnlon root with 
l,l. PUZZled >* ‘ s ‘upido- P (stUDidf S 2?’ “ S ‘ Upire ' (be surprised 
Jg" B ' VDrd - -strano" Sans (rape) ‘ Ano ‘ h er 

me same time, “comical" nr -Wf' ‘unusual” and, at 
^amah" means both “in h laughable". Finally, 10 Hebrew 
Consequent y £ Sn S , utpnsed * a °d no doubt" 

»% ana » b '* denote 

disbelfef. doubt, enmity Th?, ” of ,h ' “mini, 

seem cjuito logical hamuli . VL Z. oontbjnations of meanings 
Pravofce apprehension fear anrl ^ ^ w,lh lbe unusual may 
jamnyes or the uoiS ' m SS.,!" 8 *"'" *“““. wh ' 1 ' 
Unbelief and derision and Rurally greeled with doubt 
"*''nupidordi,hon“t P,cl ' >, ‘ ’bat the natmtor' 

^"nn'd'tuhiS’e'an™ " b " ■»' Mretologtal 

PPrehension (which islastly exnWH°^ y d °“? t ’ disbe, ‘ rf or 
asuy explained on pure logical grounds) 
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but also a feeling of the miraculous or magicaJ. TTjc 
of the close relationship between the unusual ana the 
ulous can be seen in the unity of the proposed phafflag 
mechanisms. This relationship may be implied by the* 
of folklore or even literary works. In describing ™ . 

consistent with the everyday experience, the authors r 
the feeling of the wondrous and magical in the auai 
readers. This is why many outstanding authors, 
those who were inclined to romanticism (Gogol, H ... 
Cbamisso, Edgar Poe, and Coleridge) but also ngoro ^ 
(Balzac with his “La Peau de Chagrin", Thoms Mann w 
his “Doktor Faustus”, Alexei Tolstoy with his Aetna . 
Feuchtwanger with his “Odysseus und die Schweine , ^ 

Bulgakov with his “Master and Margarita*, etc -J ^ 

penchant for the fantastic, not to mention the nuin 
tastic plots, episodes, and characters in the wor 
great poets as Shakespeare, Goethe, and Pushkia 

rhe feeling of the miraculous is, as a rule, where ^ 
p -ception of music. In the words of Arthur Honeggc - ^ 
is a good deal of the magical, of the inexplicable, m ft . { 

music contains something of the miraculous (185, r>- ef 

do not propose here to unravel the nature of _tne 
music but will only indicate the significance for i 
of the anaxiomatization mechanism. W. Scbrararoec, w ^ 
the sources and origins of music, came to the concius 
the advent of wooden and bone wind instruments wa 
to a specific receptivity to strange and unusual sounos . 
(245, 53). To extend this line of thought, however 
one’s childhood may be, it is tinted in ma * ,c r *? ./miainl- 
the most ordinary objects and the entire world at first 
ance seem unusual and therefore wonderful and m 

Now let us extend this analysis of the psychology J 
of the wonderful and miraculous within the Iran* ^ 
the proposed mechanisms to another traditional pro , 
creativity, the comic effect which has been thoroug / 
comprehensively described in the extensive literature on » 
humor and wit.* We cannot list all the apparent cause 
comical - effect What is important, however, is that uk 
cause may result In quite opposite effects depending 


* Tto. A. N Lnk. ■ Soria peycbolot let, and K«»U tt a 
>o lure both carried out a mod etluutrirt lurrey of the w*™. 
4 »tt and creatire aenrUici are controlled by the u 
>•( 32 , 33 ). 





attitude of the subject- Consequently, the most important con- 
ditions which contribute to the feeling of the comical are 
internal 

Two conditions must be met if the comical effect is to 
occur. Firstly, the event is one which (in the logic of the 
sequence of events or in the subject’s experience) contradicts 
what is expected in this situation or does not suit it* Jn 
other words, the first condition of the comical effect is deval- 


uation of the accepted norms and conventions because the 
real events occur in defiance of them. Second, it arouses a 
feeling of superiority tn the subject because neither himself 
nor his relations or friends are in this predicament;** m other 
words, the subject holds his own personality in higher esteem 
because of his physical prowess or character, well-being and 
secure position in the social environment and in the world of 
things. True, at a certain stage of cultural and intellectual 
development one can make oneself or one’s relations and friends 
objects of laughter, but even so the awareness of one’s ability 
to rise above personal feelings and show impartiality may also 
be a source of a feeling of superiority. As Andrft Maurois 
»5d, it is easy to laugh at oneself when it is petty things 
that make one laugh anil there are more significant features 
which one can admire in oneself. 

The first condition without the second one can, of course, 
lead to a wide variety or responses such as puzzlement, sympathy, 
indignation but never a comical effect •**. Furthermore, the feeling 
of superiority resulting not from devaluation but from success, 
prejudice or flattery, cannot lead to a comical effect 


* To forestall accusations of a biased selection or evidence, let in tefe 

, ***®pkl given by oihet authors, a Sid appealing on stage during a dmmsti 

o* (Herbert Spencer), dancing lo a tone -which the observer does noi b" 
W. « fit or diarrhea suffered by an officer in Hon! of a line of soldi 


IK no-stain thsl mm'’"' jVmne 

dro-tiVd aMv ttsd-pender-t "< ' i,,?—!.*. hi she comical 

l*V*itn them* - -•--— i- • mbssct 


*ir£s’^ - “.^sssa'^s 

ti urulnuMldlr * .iMit..<! I" »<*'> ■ ’SiJ gnqwlr 
Kimt ini c»""“*™' ^furr/’Tru- ike ’ feclto* »' 

supcftnntT mar be " rr, ' nf ^ ' , h . normal coats. 

IstmpalhT. snlitlarlte. »ll!> the oh" 

of «hteh tui been disrupted. “•* r SS_ e ttam art ef 
In the comical iditation. ■-' c ^ 1 ' ^ch Is rcpolnl *s 
present, hosvrvrr. then the devalue in L*'"“„ rioIt |, lea* 
the first condition for ‘“"'f’i'S a fotttt of ovate-* 
to the fechntt of ttipcnontf. «►«!' » * , loraM M« 
uallon. All this suuests J° m * * t "°" Co „,eQutntlf. in “ 
and hyperadonutdation mccham«nt ;n „tat*”- 

comical phenomenon mere Is not me cl, » ^ dc rf- 
hut possihle Increased evaluation anstns 

^The pleasure experienced b, me*ubjeet ^m^ ^ ut 
of superiority is expressed, dependttj ™ * c-ese can. . » 

subject's education, a. a smtk ” „„ude nwaids P«£ 
turn, be used to express art evaluattvemt ^ ^ (I ed. 
and various phenomena in in . thcr people- 

the desired attitude towards the njjj** Sensioa is e «f?o’ 

Indeed, it is generally acknowledged usually attributed 1 
lent” to devaluation of the often 

that which is being def ^ e J, by d S tles , and danger. 

ssusAftf?? fffffea sag 
siJ=rsr»'H^ 

and uncultivated people. At J “J 1 t0 everybody ^ 

■m^mM^rnsz 


r«SS 5=~ puns. — J tf-g 

into of humor desenbed above uie jt , fon in »“ 
-cates, b, verbal or •"'^ '“'^."""oSwions at. MB 
e effect only works if thetwo * conl3 in unexpected 
ms and witticisms are good if they conu. 



ZST&TZss. °'r ° m ™ ttai — « 

^Predictable, i" Z £ l ° te '\ S ood if Ms end ,s 
train of thought. P °* deviatcs from the conventional 

the usual development Sfthf EE f exp "” ,I » ,he or 
^tes or of the everns jLwJft 35 IS ,he case WIth *nec- 
5«, above all, o f Vpec.nc ^ 1 S '* s ™' d ^ ‘he s.tuat.on 
Jo Put it differently P t he ^ ? Dd rcal Phenomena 

is double. y ’ ,fie “evaluation achieved by these tools 

took ridiculous is passed over »« 'll m k '"S th eir opponents 
w “h laughter. P over t0 ,he aud| encc who respond 

'he comicaTmX’s “ S” ° f lhe . Pathological nature of 
may learn to control “"derstand how the subject 

c [early the earlier forms "^. mechanisms of mental activity 
»hich ,'t is of ‘ h e comical efTect are those in 

f obse™L1 o?!Sf fan,'? 1 '?" 0 ” bV ral “' " ! ' lr 

"" 'forty intuitively "and no/,?. I ™ men ,'° “""'tol. 
!“ 'fna relation, better, •» eause 

or nstnil. , n ; h ! ev ™< "rt return inner 

ta»een disruption, o? ihe nr.l ? “ ,mWltl,| r 'subltshed 
Possibility or en associated P " d ro “”' o r "® and Ibe 
'uperiority; but in ,Ka? ,£’“!? "‘ ,en “"- «• reeling or 

or pleasure Co^ou,™S 1 ‘ r "' “"«»"• new 

men in the use of the anaxlomii*’ , r “ l,y ' ac,uji events, train 
f or purely hedonistic pun^sTs h«°" mechan,sm - albeit first 
tesorts to a , 00 , for ‘ However, once the subject 

° r »ater, for the’ mm? AiSS*** h ' ' Mms 10 use “• sooner 
anaxiomat Nation also becomes * More *PecificalIy. 

* ,J * of handling tasks irrdle«m f °r jettisoning routine 

or deuiij. etc Th e obiSv^ L h d m,sIcadln * 'nformat.on 
Performed only one set of f .ne-, ™ fchan ' sms »h.ch onginall, 

«her more significam onei Th- SUCCesifu,,y Perform 

h * y ° r . making the subject aware ofEE*- 10 ° nc P° M,b| e 

Keee and enabling him to mUeMheS ,BOer ,a ' s d,SCUMcd 



INDICATION 

OF THE PROPOSED PHANTASY MECHANISMS 
IN SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 

If the proposed mechanisms of anaxiomatization and h)T«j 
axiomatization are so important, then one may logics Y * p 
other authors to notice them (at least »me of their 
too. Indeed, many psychological and philosophical PP f 
tion them explicitly as well as implicitly. Let u * rwn 
formulations which imply the devaluat.cn mechanism. 
wTOte that in creative imagination "... we get nd I _ 

details, we relieve ourselves of a welter of acquired 
we jettison the ballast to insure our march for** jL ( JS'#um- 
Another French psychologist, Burloud who «nal > 
marized the l.ndings of the Wtoburg school . mcntwii* n 

ance and rejection among mental activity mechani 
thinking and estimation. of some 

Spearman wrote of the need for -the dl5app "”" c f 
knowledge as “...vital for such operations _as ‘ hose of __ 
ing and conceiving". He also noted Jha , ...ep jj> 

may be increased by eliminating ^e!e v ant f eature> „ 

A similar idea regarding the analysis of puzrle so. 
expressed by Dunker . trv ii, 0 s KuW 

In hi: Anthropological °/ l *‘ * " 

deaoled several ebaplerl to million II I n*™* n W icat 
.cltrinlc (199). Negation H .aid .JolniWl 

open., on but ilw •> « more I'”" 1 ' reeenll/e'f '”'" 1 

life (IM. 43—97). Similar Ideal have been reeenliy 
by Rouquefte SI) Rftllfne and Rest 14 ' 1 

In addition lo a.aoeutive r r “'”™',iion taiolpoiaiea On 
nulhematical model of corner weta'iN 

adipuiion process, «bieh leajOn I" ,h ' j s ||„mdu» 
-sura-. -bnh are Unored by .,„ t ,n of !»• 

wrttel of --the eapaeily lo aea Ihe e.senlul p bm , .. 
• bole and noe be mealed by deuili..’ ami 
lo ignore habitual aolunona" 1117, 39| runera In lb a 

Chane.erinn.ny. mon of Ibn amhoe. of .b« 

cclJ.«»n <n««y and I" CMM • «dn. :d»V ^ , 

call the reader's mention at »rn« P«»"* ^"(^mati/ifM 
mechanism which to some degree immj upconseW* 

Tfci* E. Surocs believes that the *f 

rxesHt m the function of cr«r.v*y *^., 3 ,, 
t r rxa.n comhunaiioes tt unimportant ot Into 9 MlfjW s 
c *ct«rs writes' The **>* P*>«* turi ~ et 


? ''»%• The KiemTn StSefi”JI,' > ', rlali<>n ’ whic ‘ '*» 

JSt* *■«« *1! the ■?» of relationships, 

S£L““*> . ,h ' lr ~led be.a" <*<ch 

actors of creativity. If 77 ) Among other 

a predisposition to 

22 « ? f previously 5 ^’ f" d d ,y- A - S ™on think that 
successful functioning of the th^WnJn ” requ,red {or the 
The interesting rZ,. • min * ,n S process (221 651 

SMBS 52 

“« "tehee, ""W*"* the res,- „£ 

!* *" j ? ction * when he mv?S, ™ portancc >° -disregard^- 

£y Ms s £-1 Jttijzrsz 

B« l» 0 oS' v f,“ Wtehi f“e SftS; 

^esssSSg 

satSWsa^vrV * *«. 

th ev ^sks have been taken f> n _ n Een . era * wb en tackling 

sa^fv^^fs^sfjs: 

ppropnate mformat.on in task tackling 


(122). According to him, the bane .«*cba Jf% e dou fct the 
attention, abstraction, and purposeful J traditional 

adequacy of explaining this procew tn tenns o ^0. But 

psychological concepts which themselv ^jyne has put 

while disagreeing with the general theory enla j activity 

forward, we warmly welcome his idea that m 
rejection of information is as important a expressed 

In physiology Ralph N. Haber (172, 6 et seq.) has exp 
similar ideas. ac t a phy °* 

Those psychologists who see in e disre gard of 

unconscious motives and associations P nuine |y creaU” 
the logical and real. According to them gen pnB . 

activity is only possible througb reject on f flf ob j«U 
ciples and laws that are dictated hy the spec 
in the real world and that handicap Ptontasy- te that th* 

Back in 1932 Otto Rank, ? , P^^feV^hich, accord- 
artist creates -almost in spite of [bis «P e "' n £ 1 ^jenl* and 
ing to him, imposes on the artist what i ™ 
hinders him from seeing what is e,e ™' h (2 d 3 e rive &om psycho^ 
The theories of Peter McKellar wh cMenve ^ ^ 

ysis, posit the existence of two **)[ e !* , ^levant 
realistic which works by rejection o g principle* ^ 
sumptions, and autistic whereby a yn d of th** 1 # 

disregarded. According to McKe ' U ^i* U range 

STMS 3SK •*-" 

<2 jn jlfoftbeee views expressed by psych 
and physiologists “rejection ® r unmanent Wj 

to be met by the thinker rather than an >m TbiJ ^ 
mechanism (our interpretation of jjj positive 

be the reason why these authors see only D0 : n t In observif« 
of -rejection-, for there seems to be : do pom |e jt»> 
• . which -may lead to negat.vc «£e5ed ***» 

; “rejection of information, only ***, , Lj^y. Ho«e ¥ 5 f ; 
■■ with other kind of productive m « K e l^ r * f0 
those psychologists such as j „ a major 

. rejection of logical rules and pnnc'PK ^ , ?rl0r{ 
■ ’ itc of creativity and who iherefo re jncong^ 

negative effects of rejection (meaningless th ■ #nl4 

logical fallacies, etc.) could not JJ ^01* 
ided interpretation of an important pV&toggf 
they had nevertheless to some cxt * n * P -holog^* **" 
Consequently, one of the aspects of the P*V<“ 



mechanism has beea^mlm ~ la« C !? c ana “'°matization 
of may rasearcha,, ™S,Thi gmzed " lht »">■«*> 
"tea.,, hreasaaioaatoSn I? S5 ! mechanism of 
akin K p hBl SS “a 111 bt to ba to some 
,h ?> have aiready been d^fanv nd a PSyC t° ° Blcal “''hanisms 

moeiple O.sco,e,ed S A A rnh,' “? “ ,ht a °min*ncc 

functional Ikcdness crnlmed hv T n v V ' "" m « h “*n> or 

■Bnssa=^*iss^ *• fedtek 

“ '“Plain appareiTuy ammf ! ' M ‘J >d “' dbyA A ™ilomsky 

ulation of some none eernem ? rt« folo B'oal reactions: slim. 

?» rrs 

Ilf d *^ e ne Bative effects of “? se * f no,ed both the positive 

jtfVKf -ffi? fSU * Sto'S' 

,r *Hm basic hreoth „ flywheel *. the leading idea 1 
n f °/'f n . 00 > h Jy a^harmonio^v ^ thought t0 Proceed 

coi yssas s S®»S “ n,,cnfo, ■ 

, fun!j ^enti i a w 0 f7hJ y ’. S f Pnncip ! C ° f dominance represents 
>nn P # ec ^ se t *he principle* 0 fdnm < s!l V ^ ,r ° f an «o be 

55 ? f the *tabUm-«g SrSt 55 e *J ress ” th « concrete 

f°°gical methods^ rese'hoS,^ £ d ' ,ec,ed ‘h™«h 

* ’'Chniques usinjt semll- ° thc olhcr band, psycholog. 
^eristic reveaI ™" »ubUe 

! ch ll f r ' dynamic as well J?55S g ,?£ ecl * main,y - Pawnee* 

SP& wss 5-gJr". S’. 5T5KS 

Ato ‘her "hSJj*” ^ r ^ OU$ cemre ” Ce 10 ,hC PrCVa,ence of 

‘he stabilizing effett fcE?*!” ‘‘i own *Pecific explanation 
'‘ *nal„ed gj in SSte?^^ «*«•»«*• 35 
.**' d-fTerence betw«n ,hl '1 Now we * ai io °* only 
p^ ,2, hS mechanism heory “ nd our ireatment or 

'' 0rul fixedness «’ 


viewed by many psychologists, espe- 
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cully of late, a! being the result of * "Jirtr „ 

between an object and one of its functions « a3 
difficult, if not impossible, to imagine that the ij 
perform other functions as well. -^tptyebo- 

Dunker believed himself to be an a< &"ert of {(j JS5& . 

5 SJ 5 a 

“jSSTSSEU nr (third rjp-— 

precisely for this reason that Dunkert toeo^at^^ ^ 
preferences which arise in the course of chanter u *» 
hyperaxiomatization m echamsm proposed in ^ui^^ 
explanation or this phenomenon differs from fun 
firS. in that it starts to operate io fttf 

has been made and, second, it is essentially ^ renreseau 


_ t is essentially aynan>.v - ^ 

raTbe“ho«.iiv4'Dini«;s toonbin "5ft „ selsml 
only tot aspect of the stabilumg Jf?” cf , a,, urns 
with repeated exogenous action in the form 
of the object . <t,hiliriQ6 fun ctio “ 

Dunkcris narrow understanding of g ene» tsd 

is easily explainable. The preferences which ue J art1 &n 
during mental activity itself can be noled thro^ or winseiOM 
eilber of numerous solutions or an <to“ « ( wn f»rf 

attempts to handle a closed task, sine attempt w 

himself to the latter and to Je/ectii® to 
find a solution, he has succeded only u> delecting 


'nee" caused by past eweriesue.^ ^ engineering. J 1 ” 


Norbert Wiener, the founder of ««“•“* M „e !«• 
did not ignore the stabiliring JS which W 4< - 

gested tot the feedback constjalmog spbrtt ■ 

scribed performs a certain subduu« fu * of espermrt^ 
including phantasy phenomena- In to #" rtl ,|« gclrt«jj 
results and a theoretical analysis or vasiom M 

Shis stabilising function can be said io be pen 

hyperaxiomatization mechanism. . ofJ fnechiw*“ 

In our theory of phantasy, the hyperaxiomJ ^,1* 
is regarded as complementary *° ^.“'fhMhrories of UkW° m, j£ 
which is not explicitly represented in 0 f **• 

Dunker. and Wiener even 


reflexes 


r, and Wiener even «nou*>. of ejection «■ 

s and responses implie* the *upp ivtt'** 3 '/ 

In psychological hjeratine, however. thereri^^ j 


others, in psychological Iiieralure howeveMncr , 

of to .possibrns, of ■jnVS'S ?.to- TfiS 


the authors who in some way or other ««*» fur*** 
of information* fail to relate this W the *»*au 


"Wme aspects of reaJ^y^Loueh^' 17 ,° f fncrcas(d evaluation of 

-tlw 8 ^ re ' UI “ i0 z 
° nb ' ■"»“• 

Pluntasy m «. k b . inler PretabIe in termV nr . k These facts 

h W0rici for ^Slect oTfoe^n ° f b ° th 

of| heouhSrf inevitably l„ d , to # n in^ J nbstance of 
appearance of the eveata. Crea$cd valuation 

SCMMAty 

ClS,' Jf e^ove *“ »» lie 

thetk o,"™'"'. 10 obWnTSnSl^f “ He Previous 
body of 2u %“7. w found # nee™” 1 ''' "“'’“'ion end 
'Wous 1J ,Sj“ "ilemecl by oilier lesurrtL * « 

c He ‘ eelivity. "’ ,,,d 6 «* from 


{*£««■ “« He proposed 
«h antei r ”f U . na,10n - Indeed the r^-V P i r ° Vld4s thwn with 

■«■ ,•■ SEXZS'SSJf 


, liooofg’.“ nlc 'ions) can be ,2“ 5?* c "‘-, “* various 

sfeSS” 1 - 

U °° new leeulled 


tit 


Consideration of specific fonM nj 

sealed the diverse manifestations of both mecM ^ ^ 

on it, nature and direction, anaxnrnu^on^Wj^ 
diiferent results. Thus disregard of -logSbewren 

variations of objeers enable, us to S^.E^SnSenontena, 

lhem;devaluationoflheprevailingdifrerencesKtwee p^ fftcini 

devaluation of differences between the ''I™ '^mue, tie 
the pan and the -holo .ho, srumate and t he 

substitute and the substituent, etc. » basic one 

of tropes and symbols; neglect t ,f "5^^ „f seheunne 
respect or another, secondary, lead, to the eran ^ 

images-, rejection of routine ‘ ^SXdernS famto 

and discoveries; devaluation “f 'nsignifiirant toro o,on; 

is the technique used in q Se taptew” 

devaluation of the ordinary, habitual p deya |uation of 
of something wonderful and 

expected may serve as a ww ojp' „ ta various 
Hyperaxiomatization also manifests . : n the extreme 

in the subject’s confidence in his in a cefU f 
stability and longevity of , ‘“AfchSm of *tw«' 

feeling 0^^^^“^ kg 

-STsar vszz. isr- — - ,u J : 

Unction from other “"“£5 other similar theotet' 01 

The differences of our tneory Table, 

views on the subject are sumuumaed m the Table. __ __ 


1 Anaxiomauzalion (devaluation) 

work* m unity with byj*n*k>m»tu»- 
tioo (overewluauon andthesubiltfin* 
(unction). 

2. ABUHWialitalkm is re*"d«l « 

■ , Ine qua non of new ideas, discoveries. 


j, Anaxlomatizatlon b »n 
internal mrthaniim which invtni 1 
governs any productive activity. 


j Rejection or 
related to the subduing functlo 

2. Many authon Jg rJ fl |jjSS 

u i£S** 

-sastasA 

3- R'icction of^^^.uhon 
XT ^oincceturU ^^ 




Chapter V! 

FACTORS CONDITIONING 
THE PROCESS OF PHANTASY 


The tnodem **"“<*. 2*5?*f3iS M“tSm ?l! 


of ptyebology relies on 

bet. and figures a. the 

• - uray or another, we are t», 


.fleet creativity in one war or toother. W* i«re ms # ' penonlllty 
with its motivations, the iodWdwl totur or^^P Wed »Hh 
socio-psycbological factors and age charset rittic^ ^ ph4 ntj-“ 
the 


:io-psychological factors and age 0 f phantaiy 

the positive or negative results of the ^atemert 

Many psychologists do not go be ^ >r ^ , touchstone 

these ''facta They do t»t appl y actl.W 

to check the existing theories or P"*^ 1 ' |ogicl I c o«l»' 

However, every psychological theo^ pre PJ? f in whkb 

to the factors alTectin* me a «. r loul 


However, even paycbotojlo.t weotyp ™ .Me, 
lions pertalotna to the facton idectlna^ tt , ssrioo* 

hypothetical laws reveal thettjKWei By JuiU(« J> ,on. 

(snort that eoodrtioo Uw !«■*«•* J J"™”,, *•» 


fsetora that coodition the process _»I tonc ,pilon, we sh>» 
fortnable eoneluskito arising front on “ P yalldlf 
astume a special attitude .III h"P « 

At the same time, the tecommendeltom 

ensissae the prerequisites for “''“t* p ” ^, n -, c re«ll»< ,bl 
IndtspensaWe for the development pf a person, 
ties and the optimisation of eeealive aetl 1- 


asmrvis of nuleraay „ 

Tha tarty worts oo ph-anMir f “““ „ „f «*»' 

its motives', either, they Ptertnted it * • h|(J MM ees 

peyeholoficil tutet. Thus, radonahrta W „ «, yrtnort 

‘••'"K'" 'm-^’asplndoa «« r' ' 


2?.”r^td m ,.^'n Phantasy ... ^ *J ^'g-* 
times Ttssoe wit*.- H la •» ’ it 

SShVa-rnrt 


or :ia*«ing of «rriW. , rl 

- - — * - — -cti vtdas. ft* *«*W * »*" 


w arrest (m«: Caa you po«My ““ 



s ° perior “ Wrt- 

■« C S.!° ^ 'l'^S,SS 

puying and evJ d d - motlons as psychic L CIen Arrdat 
C3US,n 8 Pkntasy E n P ? mtna accom- 
plMswe £ % m whi£h «®P=!s a p«, °^ d ,hat “thefir* 
Mother hand in doin S soVllTn'is 'W 1 *® great 

«* *Nffl^fe h ^°nttewS 1 eS Dugas ’ on 

each other . /Wtois see m lQ ac ,baI Motional" 

""MtnSoa’a^J; L*** *a‘ It is f S™ A J Uppiem ' at 

W»*Im1£^“ IIo 1^5SS1i^ 4 ^S follower*, 

- -w 


MM 

Passion 


mwmrnm 

mss 


fundamentally different, in their opinion, varieties of] ptaJJ 
passive and active (creative). K. Hermann, in partieul , P ‘ 
that “creative phantasy is the expression of will while *P 
phantasy develops from memory" (183, 78). ... the 

The idealistic essence of voluntarism which n « u 
objective laws is most conspicuous; however, 
absolutely unacceptable surrealism, its anhpod 
sentatives maintain that the so-called “P * f „ ow the logic 
is fully sufficient for successful creativity. 0USfI ess 

of those who propose absolute non-interference ^ w 

in Ihe spontaneous evolution of notions, tw poi t 

accept dreams and all sorts or delirious inve creative 

creative processes <123. 111-112). Evidently for il 

product can result from such a complete Te&M"™ 
presupposes an active organizing pnnciple which h 
mined by the objecUve intmuic law, of pha „mf it 
The establishment of the fact that the process O P ^ 
set into motion by emotions and willpo irjlia f 0 P n 0 f the motives 
important landmark on the way award eta * limn " « j, 

of Phanusy. Yet we have to admit that Pay 

interpreted differently in different payctoloffM IP short of 
choanalysts and, especially, 0e! “ n . p5, ‘ h “ the gene»l 

making strict distinction between the am c *” a d UMCCe plaUt 
laws of the process. On the other hand, we also lino |M 

the intetpreution or the mottve with & 

“first push” (behavionsts). We completely d g ^ ^ 

elimination of distinctions^tetween tak™ ^ ^ 

U hu-h tfrve to encourage toan> 


motive, applying the term “motive of Phanmr cncour3gc man'* 
ual factors or their complexes which «rw _ jt> of even 

productive activity, maintain his des f ,r * it re time » *«• 
compel him to re-address himse f » ‘‘SgTors, 

In summing up the results o f “mwroM i " ofcre3 uv.ty 

Crutchfield made an attempt at d|V,dl "?. ^ d °o the former * 
into external and internal. He a « n ^' d t0 and promotion 
person’s desire for material “ and W the Utter, tf* 

in his job, self-enhancement or • eIM *J* n *L " , » solution »<"* 
intrinsic pleasure taken tn the ***** 

the aesthetic satisfaction of amving " ^ , 0 dm*.* 

(138, 121-122). However, it would hardly be r o ^ Rubin5 , fl9 
line between the interml and the exterMl moUes.^ ofj h3¥e (o 
has conclusively proved that all wMlTherefore, It 
undergo a tramformauon through the *"‘f r *jL T a material be" 8 * 
be wrong to present, for instance, a *«” f ° w Individ 
as a purely external reason: different people towing 


s SsSSirr 3! 5s“ ,hs wtB 

tt”«XT“ 0M ^“»tor»™ b> ' c ,' h ', owl™ 

sssswaggaa 

^asss 

distant desirp h f Dry 0f balat »ce" which mri QU,,e ri * ht 10 

•ossible, 3ie cri5« CXpend as >i’We <Ais W,th a 

Activity n m .' nttc contend that in mental energy as 

homeostatic 2 S$ and creati vity q Alinon * ,y ? 8n seeks cental 

lh c need f or ^ ai * lc conservative tendency in « ep,ofho meostasis 
ess . e «<aUy polar (118 > 80-81) J 3 ?™ *• reducin S 

? •hra for ne^ horaeosla sis, is a drive fo r ,‘ ^ a mo,lv c. 
.“ary crcat,.«.,„ ™P re *s>ons (215. ioh nove/fl- 

for fahulnor «. 


ttirst for new imr, n °™ W ^ sis * is a " dnve (0^/^ 35 8 mo,lv, 

S.S'^hke'a’S Sd'sS^hftetee 

s.s^“ 7 “■ « caa? 
,, M , r;;; r - —— "V2? ss 


hi|h |,: r nd '°« Won ’ 

Itvc or B P®» material 
* Problem " ®« ,v *tion with , I 

3; ,y 


■™°n Place the 

* ain - GlucksS-rg r or f! 0 m 

,K"' »“• <« ». ™!s 

■"■■■ »• *««. .s™ „ 



The critic* of Frcod* conception! including P 0 

for caamplc, G.Rosc, dram with the , ed „ c r 

the motive! of phantaiy (and creanvityit pati- 

intemal tension, and, in particular. to a det.re rot tejw 
fication. , # nhnnt^f 35 a dcsiiw 

Certain authors regard the motive ° f ^ n lh J on the past, 
to do away with every dependence ^ 
commonly known as infantile complexes, in 0 r mou fl ag t<! 
is not a retreat to the prime expenences.ormely active 

gratification of stifled aspirations, as Freud holds, 
onward movement (211, 145-153). ._,, rco ti 0 n according w 
All rheac idea, may comprise a °” ,'Eli’atioo (uriM 
which a desire for self-expression or for self 0 f creativity 

the terminology of some authors) is the $ 0 n 5 “self-expression' 

and phantasy. The advocates of the C0 ^'P . ^ personality 

discern a subject’s active a *P ira,,0 “/° r “ S ^anif«^ M ° f 
and upholding his own self in almost all ' ^iSns on a bane 
creativity; this trend is consptcuous even ^^jfs desire “> 
theme which some psychologists J^rpret as of a [C £ 

render reality as closely as P°” ,b ' e “ .f vcn iS cubism, - noted 
Jaroslav Havelka (178, 139)]. ™? n "VTf inventing wbiift 
Pablo Picasso, “we had no intention ot 159. Jl). 


itention of mvenung ^ 
but Jl riroVlj'°of cxpre!iing what w»! in u,' W* 

However, it would hardly be possible Jo ohrt^t o[ptonw J. 

according to which dr, !ali, faction ' optivale, » 

Nikolai Cheroyshevsky wrote yeari «»• “ ’ „ lying 0» 

whenever we etrperienee rfat.tur.on ■» bed l»J 

a bare bunk iL°irl!lnn;^ r wn^d n abK)maneiderdo»^f t *'^ { ^ , , i: ( ^ 


a bare bunk is often day-dreaming about a ^ featherbeA 

of some unheard^f precious wood about ane^d bed<ufUinJ m ad- 

about pillows trimmed with fanciful J? c : jt conceivable d* 

-f ?”““L L . y rr:™dv b .2uri b ; - - * w 


aoouipuiows uiuiuiuw . . . concei**''" 

of some amaring Lyons-woven fabne-buH, > hM|lh> fflJ „ .be 

all these thing! may be so though it i, 

sleeps in a soft and comfortable bed . , jky CD nvlncfe»'f 

vagantr <14. 49). Long before Freni Chentjon ^ aspect » 
proved that it i, dissatisfaction with ' °Jf b " urf «don may* 1 ” 
actual reality that mouvales phantasy. D»t » ^ ,„«»« 

emerge, Reni Boirel contends, from mans P ^ g 
for clarity, simplicity, and *«0™pl^ fo ( und , y e spo^ 

One more aspect of dissatisfaction v ^ one 0 f in 
by Albert Einstein: ‘I believe first of all - Jj£ {ng from 
strongest motives leading ^ *‘ e "2tv and J ep torabIe emP 11 ?^ - 
routine life with its tormenting c ™ tI ‘^ a n . inK wishes* (l«.j 
from the fetters of our perpetually clanging e of ,rt 
At the same time, mans Involvement in 



wmmm 

sll|sS ; §iIPi 

''l»«gsidt SS.*l;° C0 " M,ibk W psychologists rogud 

WcMe ■»o"»°T-*£S- , f "''" ate fa cnbc ! 

J5 “„'£f ” h l>"s. tosgcVa™ ?LsS "*“?• mm ''y. 

Pt'fcmn .. 5 PCfhcular silmti “ ni’' ,,rr "' n ' from thoso 

«SsSfffi!®Sr ,=s S 

‘When I go t to* in DW i? confesS SW? ““»"«« of 
1 “umber of Ll k ow Ma yakovsky Zf^, Bon , 5pas,{ m‘. 
® a ges, i D rfn !* pected coincidences in teehn' 1 d,sc °vered 

y£:t SF-”« firs 

JW, iSSS^OD and hSl h S“«han, SI Sf 


Phantasy” nf- 0 be a «t*b U ted toiLT"?* . ro,e in 
T nJly, disj a ^f a '° t ^ a,iza . t,0 o and hyj«,^^ ca /. ,BeL ‘«*‘«ii» 
“ *e have seen ^ n Wlfh Wriousa^, , tizatlon - 

W«*t2o?-! he ° De hand . to n«l«ft li,J ' caus « 

^ 0n 'he other ^ nr 5 a1 ’ or an escane -r™ °, r 1 devaluate them 
objects which pi av . hand - ,Q make a P heiehtT ^ routine MO, 
2f* 8 «ached o im, C °- mpensato fy role feiS^, e \ a,uation of 

ZL ml *hA2 SEP** objects. pL^S U ^ d hi6h *»«- 


ZT ««ached to im,“ mpenttto ‘y f ole ?'™ d r eva!uati °“ of 

WM bl * «TOS35?.5S =sn 

a negative attitude 
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toward one or another phenomenon. In these 

has to devaluate the opinions expressed by his oppontn, 

as by the people whom he does not want t to «««“ ^ 

anaxiomatize certain creative problem-solving techniqu 

methods and even certain aspects of reality. .. . 0 r jetf. 

At the same time, the realization of the mot if » |J 
assertion, too, greatly depends on the two interna ” spen fic 
of phantasy. Self-assertion, in the first place, m .. 
internal stability which is secured by the mech f ;£ } and 
matization, while the assertion of personal • 
creative principles may only be possible prowl over- 

types, prejudices and other obstructing factors 
come by their devaluation. . . 0 r mental 

Thus, the two hypothetical internal mechamsm o fortS 
activity, anaxiomatization and hyperaxiomatiza e5 sential 

as relevant instruments which help realize th 
motives of phantasy. 


PERSONAL PECULIARITIES AND PHANTASY 

The problem of the influence of various perso V ^ 
ities and features on the results f' h ' Mve offered 
has long been the concern of psychologists, not j 0 nJ 

various different solutions. Some have delln i ^tiens, 

creativity and originality on the basis of pei Rons \ Q ^jjye 
thus making a distinction between creative and ooik ^ 
persons 


Yet, the opinion is widespread that all thr pe°P , n particular, 

creative performance accomplishments. Calvin layior ^ 
maintained that “creativity occurs at practically an » fiddJ 0 f 
aspects or all cultures, and to some degree ^jtjoful 

human work and endeavour* (258, 8). In this • , g creative 
question, “What are the characteristic personal 

personality?*, has to be replaced by the < J ues ‘ ,0 £; jtive effects of 
features contribute to the realization of j ea d to 

the intrinsic laws of phantasy, and what fea 


negative effects’* , fh f .« a |ts of th* 

We base this question on the assumption that me ^ 

process of phantasy may be constderab y . . # person 
various influences (above all, educational) W 

• eding that a number of afferent 


may be exposed. Conceding that a number of JovesuP diffffCflt 
materials have been applied to this study . „ u | diU 

methodological and theoretical positions, their P . we hs ,e 
provide us to some extent with an answer to the quesno 
raised. 
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Gtnlo e folha (Genius^™? I Lombr 5 >so ' ln h,s notonous bool 
8 «nius and creative abilities !? ade 30 a,templ at P |acin « 

disturbances. H.s view! U mwmw endCnCe J Up0n V3nOUS psych,< 
particular, bis critics con ^ K ' nV “ ed much crltlcism - lr 
*=mus revealed their many cases peopIe ol 

achieved their outdmrf?.!* dlsorders long after they had 
assumption that a results - wh,ch utterly excludes the 

Pbshments (257 oov At th* 3 reason for the,r creative accom- 
revealed the fact ituir rL, Mme Ume - e * tenslve observations 
10 creativity m av personal Peculiarities contributing 

Oajonty of people ver y extrav agant and eccentric to the 

l 'tiejareoftenc^i V ra^tentert n h 0 ^ SerV3tl0n lhal creaLve Persona- 
ge scandals of Serge, Wsenm I mo “ ve “?* of acIS and deeds (cf 
etc)*, as well as ”7 Feodor Chahapine’s eccentricity, 

suffice it to recall the nti«r h°^ exee * ,,Ve emotional excitement. 
Artum Tcsc.Su Idnh °p h r ena SU,Tered by Leoni d Andreyev 
PccuJianuc, of«ch TJ \ " C ,101 ’ ,0) Amon « ,he other 
10 show surpnse 1, v 7 can s,ngle 0UI the,r »bilu*. 
'"creased concentration «nA" 0Wn faC,S and P henomc,u their 

Ws'gn,fic. m ob.ec?«?reme ,^ n ? anCm J mmS ‘ m ' eemm ^‘ 

«spects, their intri^kT? ” d 8 m0st ch,ld,sh naively in man) 
seemingly simple venn^' 7‘ . s,ubborn misunderstanding of 
of sclfVen aT Wdher7 n d3b ? t,aC,,0n from joys sort 

success m 2„ v W ™ 0s,wald a «'rtcd that a researcher’s 

”rtn y ue ’‘M»'aS’iiT h ” iici ° r res PM 


creative person t0 Joke have long been ascribed lo a 

■teeacei Jr* T 3 ' ,van &«*"«» wrote in h.s rem.- 
•»« .■ to S b ' l ‘!"’ , ■" ■ «n »■« pp™n 

invent and nresent . wisdom circulating m his veins to 
, A.A.M,h n ”4S * absurdity or a good joke' ,l< 402, 
*‘*nty contributing^ d * P ° ,m of k,ndr,css as a personal pecu 
call kmdnis, ,n " 8 n^, CreatlVe accom P"^menls. since *wha, we 
ability to assume . L* 5 **' 1 11 c * ,fe mely closelv linked with the 
words, kindness^ ' another person s standpoint* (35. 28S) In other 

■ncreaVd ' S 0 f eg V dCd •“ 8 rcmed > « ■« —s.velv 

objectivity n onc * own *>ews obstruenng scientific 

ongnul* remits °f^ 1V J* ?" the •ssumpuon that everythin# 
“nee fo r s “ devaluation. we can rcalire the vignifi 
courage rp«a . tWS ' u creativity of such personal faculties as 
with c‘o,r& '°7 ,n ron ft'ct with one’s opponents and even 
5C fncnds ,n d relations whose >.ews have to be subjected 


to anaxiomatization. Academician KesJrov n^Iwnalfeatilrt* 
sciential has above all to possess die Mowing pn* ^ ,, 

-resoluteness not to stop midway-, bnhlness C SS .fat 
idea- and fortitude to oppose de stream and 
has been idolized by the majority ( 23 , Ji). m ~, 

The persons characterized by i cream*. ippw* 
well aware or the diir.tn.lues i they j-mW ta« » ( „ 

and they willingly challenge them. V incen tear il W w , 

that score: -In things of art the saying is hones y < lM ,, 
policy-rather more trouble on a ^ ,01-1 ! f t 

chic to (latter the public. Sometimes m moments ^ ^ 

longed for some of that chic, but (funking ,- rf „ leretr, 
me* be tree to myself-.nd in a rough mann . ,sd 
rough but true things. I shall not 
dealers, let those who want to come to »* c 


me (102. I- 0 ' M [ 
^Th” latest studies have provided!! an ““JJ 1 " ° frn»M 

qualities, of which Erich rromm has singled out 
the capacity lo be puzzled, the * b ' ““o I* bom everi 
accept conflict and tension, the willingness fo K following 
(IS< 43-51. 53). Some authors add go this «« " , pu »t 
qual'iues intellectual curiosity and ln,tl t t, !S c 5nally. ,, '"''“'’ W ' 
of zeiponsibilny for proce.s and result. "Jjelfeil 

open-mindedness, conviction of ‘ m « n l.tenes aid 

tionship. ditposillon to be aystematic. nealhlllty. P [t(Jm u 
decisiveness (135. 33-30) Jerome Brener «««<«, c< «,h.nrf 
of creative penoni to deny the obvloin. tnei P jj |J 
with the ability to abstain from premature i eon lu pflre 

Richard Crutchdcld believes lhat a . Jf,. mode * 

require, a pereon'a fresh aponljnenus. eh *•>' , ml rf 
peze.pr.on and abilny to I" beyond “'"ten.I.e I"' •* 
real,., (133. IJU »•'- by far. j p, fUtr*’ 

qualities of a -creative- person ha. been ollere 


Vidaf(2M. 12WW» , . 

A lor* •Ilf! the elucidation of lh« thtf pmiN'” 

wbto 1 Jr .t .. tvuttf '«««;“• " SvJi, 

ct their tomp*fjbi!ir>. it *ouW be qutca ■ttt JJJJ* tat of ** 
pertinence and revilutsoet* hinder th» « 0 /r*»** 
3 y.ji.iie 1 aa tetf er.ticaJnew and P«r«P I '* 1 "P 
»** the f.nt U> mala an attempt at fL,, •* J 

<r~h.e penorutit. He pleaded from • NJJJ J, a 

►5w.viasi:»e ffimiM! that human mwttecl ^ 

nwMMJiv independent »*«« ?*£„£( *f*" r *' 

Accv^Jls* Iftte!!«l mar eoftfJ'fl h* 1 * 



cognitive ^functions ^J? uilford classified as operations 

as “-ssrstt 

c,asses ’ re, ~ 

. e,c - in ProposinrSis own a ^ an ’. R -r B - Catte11 and H Eysenck, 
intellect, which enabled him fn * ° f ‘u* * factor ” analysis of 
data of two ,“ b d S 1 '® !*P° se , » he correlation between 
s measurable feature of th, Ak P the correI ation between 

0n As 0 Do htrSphe ^° r ^^. flnd WS Pr ° dUCt,vity “ 

Jopeful tSt d <^^ord , M«b°a1me a H n , U ( mber ° f P***® 1 ®*"** were 
Vou M provide us With d re i eahn8 creaIive abilities 

; rM .bve persons- (209 m? wi means L for “« identification of 
» MacKinnon hStf « research « conducted 
foese tests «f“i Jo re "i L“ by other anfoors, proved 
f«ed with » rea, ur- ' °J r 'l ?' ,$ e , exlent tQ which a person 
foat are novel and adL? ve - !? u come U P with solutions 

JJ Guilford’s tests SSS® h 2* 32) ‘ T h f pl ? ctical fniitlessness 
^creativity (103, 45) 0 denounced by Soviet investigators 

torches 'm”^e™aetorI°of cr n ea?,«t h ° ,0 ^ i$t * con,,nue ‘heir re- 
character and persoruil ' an a,t «mP' to reveal the 

cone,a,ed w,lh 

* division of all subiectt imA. P 15 are cssen ‘ ia lly based on 
by high results and (?) ,hn {roup * : . (l) ,ho$c characterized 
•ecomplishlng tests for L«r Chara ^ len “ d b V low results in 

Sf veral invest! A. £ reveal, ng creative abilities 

[highly creaUve subSs- 0 dE e f d lndependentJy P^ved that 
' n foe number or Questions nT f ^ m low creative subjects" 

* Problem or discu^inaA^M* a * k - m conne ction with solving 

much sa “ ,,ons - «*« former are apt 

l»ih close and, mahtiy remnt^cw ' d ^ Uch more *«°c'*tions 
Jhe non-creative problem^? - S,dney pamel emphasized that 
“'“‘bn t 0 his * trs an ‘dea. sees it as a possible 

* h| le the creativ^DmhU* nd ,* e ” ,es for rt without further ado. 

' dea in eapS^^^^vens ro. satisfied wnh h.s first 
d, jct«ses what h ^ *° Iun , on (225, 152). Carl Rogers 
"^ability to t oy with effmTrT^ 0 ! for crM!lvlI >- namely, the 

*Ponuneoudy wST'?* ‘"1 , conc ^ 1 * ~ ‘he abflit, to 
(252, 76) Liebermsnn '?“ S ' c 010 ”, shares, relationships* 
fofhnation for Se l£wi£? , A hi ! drea *ho reveal a greater 
originality, as wen A ** hanor display greater flexibility and 
11 •» express more ideas than the children 



devoid of this inclination. W. Graham oporrd grcalrr 
achievements of the people who have specific 
hobbies. Ch. Schaefer discovered that many j, 

cents fancied their imaginary friends and Iif P 

,h Some psychologists maintain that along : ^ 

creative persons are distinguished b f . ,heir r , 0 com- 
complesitr. i-e. they are inclined to gi ve "..“ a 

plicated and asymmetric images whose construction 
comply with simple and obvious rules. m . 

Frank Barron was the first to conduct 
parative investigation in the tastes and pre f |;ke re ia- 
and “ordinary people”. He established that . predictable 

lively simple and bilaterally symmetrical and regulany P 
figures; these particular figures were d^nbed by^^ 
as “static", “dull”, “uninteresting (116, 182 ). 10 by the 
data thus obtained were in many ways P r *U“ , abso !otely 
subjects’ education, traditions, etc., yet I Barron wa 
right in attributing to tastes a P er “? s are contented, 

ing to the self-evaluation data, “ordinary" subjec 
gentle, conservative, patient, P eac “J’ e * **' -lists', they 
moderate, modest, responsible; as to ^niabie ( 1 16. 18^)- 

gloomy, pessimistic, dissatisfied, emotional widunstablet^^ t0 

We have to note that it would be completely e0 TJ . 
look for a straightforward and direct Naturstly. 

nous personal features and crealive accornplishmen ^^^ ^ 
we are dealing with extremely complicated dcp ^ ^ 
which may be defined only as general t ' nd * nc !’ compllc« ,ed 
concede that a subject who shows preference form ^ mof0 , p t 
deductions and a bent for mistrust and moc a „i^ 0 m- 
to anaxiomatize the deep-rooted P«TJud«c t n ^ ^ » 
plaeent subject who seeks trarquilhty an . that 

sidestep the canons, etc. However, this do " ™; ve 
-a well-balanced* subject will fail to reveal a cr M ^bly. 
ir required of him. And the * mock ‘ n 2P , di}c ' sf jing th< 
be sceptical about such an approach instead ot 
canonized ways of solution. - rrraiiviif of ,uch 

We have already noted the importance fo _ . u 

a quality as Intellectual independence. Eapen _ . iroup* 

these observationj Kenneth Harwood compared tw 
of young scientists characterized by h j£y * M Je ifjsiursitf‘ 
results found that the former displayed considerable sei url{ , 
and the ability to oppose “social pressure . ‘ j mP resuo fl 

were often observed with a desire to make a f 



characterized by conformity is unsure about his 

he fears instability and seeks support in the 

their judgment non-critically and *heaei« 

principles. Finally, he experiences a ■ fedmg of ™ threaten 

he had to show a creative approach which seems 

the stability of his existence.* fnilmring 

Polish psychologist Jaroslaw Rudniaflski offers . f or 
three basic reasons for behavioral conformity: th _ 
tranquillity and security, the desire to be resulting 

and great susceptibility to the influence of the g P 
from mistrust of one’s own thinking (240, 139-140)- ^jty 

What kind of relationship exists between behavioral c 


>vnai &inu ui rciaiiuuauij, — , u _ 4 

and creative activity? According to the data . industrial 
Crutchfield who tested scientific mrlets involved “ ^ 

production, the more original scientists are the I 
(138, 134). ... Mtive persons. 

It would be quite logical to presume that creau f Kjis , 
in contrast to “ordinary" persons, arc . /" ot ^.. P n(:o nle ind 
commonly accepted dogmata, conflict with otn J^on. 
take risks. Experimental data fully su PP ort . ,h delusion tint 
Dutch psychologist van der Meer came to the con 3|(y 
the individuals inclined .nuke ^iSo’s'Sc'irc®^ 


tne moiviauais inciincu to usno 
of thought and broadness of view than cautious a 

people. ,k„» Anxiety >J 1 

On the other hand, we may presume that djU 

characteristic feature hinders creativity. The tW mple. 
concerning this are controversial. Kinnard wd , perform 
asserts that “persons with relatively low * cve ! J !h , n persons 
significantly better on divergent thinking tas f| es cbet 

with high levels of anxiety” (276. 127). w hl ile Hopefully* 

denies the presence of such correlations (132, l >■ 
further investigations will clarify this problem. inv estiga<»° n5 
Up to now, wc have been concerned with ; mv« ^ 
which establish correlation between ipecitic -, n erimenit 
character and successful creativity; however, cena John 

have revealed the absence of such correlation. 


of thinlinf, Sul 


naturally. come across Ihe other estremilr ‘ 
pressure which may not be qualified »• 

- it i form of hi* reaction i*iin*l »• - 
aosceptiMe to | roup f ui« 


case a person is also susceptible to *roup pressure but ■’" * 

(111. 1161 The noting for •difference for d,ffcrenc«‘t u»s ^ u », ef WJ; 
iot nernmrei and notation of unciuc«>o ruble and «*‘™* “7 a itvhI*' 

.. «,n .. M s._ r^,-,. uualifled a* the *Boh«nsta» 


_ well as ocher forms of nefjtnism qualified as Ihe 
often directed at Die mere superficial outer appearance* of |tT| 


• ids a resultant loss of sensitivity to Ir 


«s(tl». 



fa ,h S aMity 

subjects, „ m , rt creative- and -less 

*«<“ by J. M E™ tn J5, r>'f H , ,he con- 

tat ‘creative indmdiS^SJS d 10 “Wort Ihe hypothesis 
‘0 an emergency. snowed a more differentiated response 

" dt hl» 1 lhoro “s h investigation ms 

Although a certain direct denafafa cra '»«y and intellect 
tatween them, some doubts m was seemin Ely discernible 
!! “ r| y as the 1930s Frank am p, '?' d °" th,t account 
tas attention on the fact^w A ” d, ™ ! . for example, focused 

with 

‘hem were endowed w.rh h ? h ‘““i' 1 ln IQ tests, not 
““■n hi, work £ ,Q "' h abilities, L Greenberg 

r EiOedness and do not ma'kf tr very llmited ind| cation 
: '«'m persons- “a 11 M! ”hle to identify -genuinely 
Ihe view of ih. 

,,e *«d the .nienect P wa C s ‘m'«‘ Stm f i0 ? be,wecn «™»“ve abil. 
«ch and N. Kog an in ,h^f ex P''citly presented by M Wal- 
* Yo Ji n S Chlldrt^A *J v h *r.I n0 !)? 8ra ? h A! ° deS 0f ™**tng 
lon - Thu was followed bv ** < - rra,iv ">'' 1 mel/ igtnce Dtstlnc- 
roduce d resu](s ind l cannrT? S . expJnmen ' al studies which 
°mplete absence) beS Ha, 0V L ‘ CVtl of «>^t,on (or ,ts 
‘nose characterizing crea/^K «haractenzing the intellect and 
Jkta rrom a great numh« abilities (182) In summarizing the 
MacKinnon wrote *1 t£L w cxpenments '"eluding his own 
,e »igent p erson “ s,rn P Iy « no1 true that the more m- 
«* wish^pi^ T^ ' he more crcallve one. I do 
Processes are irrelevam i 0 h rr«? nt “ y 5 nd quaI,ty of 'Wcllective 
'« of the greatesMm^r, t Perf0mUnce - Odiously. they 
of other trait, 'ni ‘ mportince ; hut alone and in the absence 
ily . Mr wit/ mer d e d i22f“”“ "?. ey 1,01 make for creat.v- 

Predict creative performa,Sc 1 -" C W 33" , y P ° tenIla ' ° r 

*» P'r^Vrabilhy°To n, U nde^ 5".? P L Mcmcd *he 'Welled as 
<o preserve the int e i1er?n,i ^ d,,ec,,on of his thought, 
fallacies (126) Since/< 7 ,,« * nd 10 co . fTect h,s ov>n logical 

basis of Vuch , 1^ J? - * re - usually compiled on the 
naturally can only 7 e > Ml '2!L eta, ” n ° f the ‘Welled, they, 
fetivity. and rrccuelv thole in t,pecM of wemal 

least Of an. Sn^ y ^w' , Ch crt4,,ve ictivi,y i5 express 

*od multi-faS* cnTcUrW ,^T *' cI1 - f o U nded 

education in M. t£ 



k*v f»J). N. 5- Lents 1* --- ^ dlCT!g H 

that the *“r«m which were 5g c f«rjoe 

tests hid to meet earfier csublishfd f?:.™’ ori? im! a2s*« 
eratmty suggests ft* *«dy to find or g 3po«*» 
hut new criteria; this was also igcortd * n v . cod®)'" 
We also hive to ulc into consideration the fart MS 

wide IQ tests can entail unfivorable cons . ilIU -^ ljnsky> jsd 
qu.tc justly noticed by P’ . ,«u *culti«it 

M. Yaroshenky who emphasized that the IQ ^ ^ 
the adaptation of the cseEect to the standard . (nfcrnM 
the subjects have to submit to. In other » impost 
conformism, ooMriprality and a desire to adhere to an 
pattern’ (22, 14). .. , _^4 huh creah ve 

What qualities do the r«>r»e ’ by 
result in the experiments ascribe to themse've . 
the data provided by J- Fetdhusen and - ' abp ’ tlWi this 
persons are apt to think much of the , 0 CY 

aptitude being noticeable even in chfldre jre ftur . 

E. Shaefer. -creative* adolescents Ww 1 ®* “jj oe w, lot 
acterued by an urge for the complicated, f ® a So«tt 
independence and seltasseitioo. Ye. Z. qu i !e reasonably 
investigator into the history of scientific crea y. # K | e rfist 

emphasized that a genuine scientist has loj- |a 

and possess the self-consciousness of * niicnil 

summing up the extensive and diverse «JJJ^J dul |od lW 
Donald Pelz and Frank Andrews arm edat # 

the scientist's reliance "on inner sources < 


the scientist's reliance ron rnnci ,ooi 

has vital ^nifi^o^ most essentj 


We have already noticed that one and *elP«* tt,lh 

motives of phantasy is a drive for « lf ' aJ5 ^ 10 " *, 1 * h (l n W. 

zaiioa One may (*li=>d >1“' * tov P^' n . 0 ™5 mi liM •»* 

exaggerated) self-evaluation of the abilities , , opjW 1 elum «n 
ideas of creative personalities 0 ,ieMJI»« 

of hyperaxiomatizalion which thus ensures t v import ani I" 

of productive mental activity, which is extremely. 
a struggle for self-assertion. „j 4{ me 

Wewould like to reiterate the idea W'”*? 1 w 



Ur. KiSam fher'ctore 1 '" J,"”"’ “ !om ' 0,h " 

Id,’??” 1 anTS! S0 “ thl 10 p ' 0 '" «ul 

» „ f h "™"' «bS«SJ “£“■ wh “ h ■* comtated 
«amplt, indepencitnce 

£“ >M "“ b S™m‘i e SS n 7 ,n " “ u»t quill,,, 

TO*" ■■ PlayfulnaM *2* P" kaM v Whs, „ ’osion, 

* t" 1 ™ faur, ,! b ''*"n. Say. such 

iaaMi!^ Mccepled Mew il would hi 'u 1 “““"“nation of 

ISsSS 

gssps 

f* D un >ber or tried variim. n ^ n,puIa,or >’ *«J «nd increases 
K«- »« Problem of-pUyff 

W^ )in « ,he &cton .flSiA K efem ‘ heo «““> context 
‘omenetj came to the «■£?£* lh .l PTOCe ” ° r rhant.sy v 

• *i me 1> liberated f^ v 11° * perMn invoIv «l «n 

ron »nd that the ennui!! " k 0 ' 5 ' 3 . 1 by ,he field of percep- 

0 ** rd reality- (j4 4) Thuj^n ^ li ^! y ‘ ,nde rendem attitude 

reraon'i desire to Lr!.* If ^ U > fulne ”‘ *e may discover 
“fin* the ruTO»,n. b ^?m C , n , h '’ lt H! ,, cctuaI honron by de>a- 
3f ihe neglect of vaS u l^ , t°. nV , I T he /* mc *" u,, * Qr '* «>o» 
?' f « the gatTe ° n L Thfrtfore - ,he rmon-. 

b'chm. yw ^;XT.S?S the dmlU,,,on 

Tilt rancivs nr nuM» M 

^2S^5fS5^-SS5i 

rcraon* fodissdwl reculuntict Consideration 



of these fictori has brought ui eloie to certain socul jP’J’bJ?* 
of creativity l?y «nd large. the requirements for tad 
motives of a person's behavior take stupe and dvmtytt* j e 
the influence of social conditions. We may allude, for * • 
(o the phenomenon of behavioral conformity which p J. 
was proven, the negative role in creativity. Such 
the result of both the individual peculianties of th P 
and of the relationships existing between P enon * ® 
group, moreover, of the peculiarities of social f jij. 

broad sense of the word. Therefore, the ctatndl 

socio-psychological problems of creativity assum 
high significance. In rely.ng on the basic , problem 
invejtigation-the revelation of the intrinsic laws o 
we will focus, mainly, on the results of the soc psy ouJ . 
studies of creativity we find in literature, w * 
opinion, enable us to examine this key issue m (, eeD 

Some of the social aspects of creativity have 10^ ^ 


some 01 me social aspect) , - . ie 

the subject of close attention by writers and critic • ^ 
people who are professionally involved in crea f soc jcty*s 
experience has provided them with the kn °* ,el ff . jonucon 
attitude towards them as creative person* ... erJ ^s 
knowledge that the life style of many on jsiic 

often hard and even tragic under the condiuotu ofa *| )y 
class society. This explains why social 
presented in a number of fiction and .phd °P£ pcr sons. 
works as a hostile force directed against _, n ;fcstatio ns 
The hostile attitude of bourgeois society toward m m ^ of 
of creative abilities found its vivid reflection .^ amea u’s 

the main hero of Diderot's Le Ne veu de Rameau \ l ^ 

Nephew) who declared cynically: *^ en,u f es . ® ien3 0 f this 
whenever a child is bom with characters (0 death 

dangerous gift in its forehead, it has to be 
or thrown away to be eaten by dogs." nsvcho!og ist 

At the beginning of the 20th century, FWkJ by 

Edouard Le Roy was discussing the difficult !” l ^jng 
inventors and innovators in general in capitals danger 0 * 15 
out that they were often regarded as mindless a over . 

members of society (201, 197-198) The * ni, “ » toward 

whelming mass of society, ie. “non-creative p ’ ^ (he 
innovations and discoveries was discussed i _ - frot Tb { 
book El hombre mediocre (Mediocrity) by Jose ng c j L if3C- 
psychology of mediocre people, Ingenieros com • crC ate 
terized by their "inability to perceive perfection -theif 

^ , v ideal", routine thinking and a desire to 
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new Ideas); (4) members or one area of JPfjf]?}' 0 *' loot 
with suspicion upon the ideas of outsiders (170,447 )- 

Rogers depicts bourgeois society as contnbutingto e^ 
cation or the individual in the spirit 

according to Rogers, both school and trad.tioi dve 
to turn out conformists * In leisure-time adi . P ^ 
entertainment and regimented group action, j n tbe 

whelmingly predominant, serve the same pmp se. ^ ^ 
sciences there is an ample supply of hypotheses 

number of those who can creatively formulate frurtfulhy^ ^ 
and theories is small indeed, and even i td ^ 

family life to be original or different ** f ^°^ b , m aintaios 
(237, 69-70). In commenting on that. Sidney Parn ^ ^ jdjp , 
that the whole of modem bourgeois culture (22 j, 

man to conventionalism, ie. to conventional whjc( , 

134). Maslow made an ironical observation, accord ng 
especially valuable in today’s science a rather than 

procrastination and the ability to avoi 
courage and audacity. . . . n , ed to create 

All of these psychologists emphasized tb « of social 
the prerequisites for the struggle w *“5® * «b«r 

suppression of creativity. One of these prer q Rogers, 

opinion, would be freedom of the *"cati P Luc hii« 
for instance, mentions “psychological freedom (237, aling * 
speaks about the -freedom of artlons and decisjon-^^ 
(207, 132); Henry Eyring emphasizes whic h prevents 

from distraction and from an “ etJ f ree dom psycho- 

unbiased inquiry (150,4); A. r Wenkart '^ e “ draining man's 
analytically, Le. as.freedom from complexc c mentioned 
ego, etc. It is noteworthy that the authors we have^^ 
completely ignore not only the political creative 

may eventually create all the prerequisites fort 
activity, but also the need to etaage the sociai^ 
posing, as was indicated by bouigeou psychologist* 
a great variety of -social interferences to cfeal.v ^ , er 

. At present, we may often come across 

of creativity. Remarkably, even though creati p ^ nked with 
solved by individuals, the latter, nonethel * . [ed by the 

social environment, their behavior IJ usuallv motiva™ 
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>M<tn la ,r,lm» ».r «« 

af H. m»Vn In twnculil »«• *“ 

l«d»«h<p n -nul,l Mnlti m te 

W »n the." question. since Mth «h- tt-* 1 "* * amnij 
prnMim. vlrtd 6T Bin" «* i^ncl'™^ » nilon 

rult II rn.iiMn la ouclmn «« of m «=““ " ,’ —51 

pnnclplei fa, . « n.laiul amn./Jlioi JLS mWM"* 
In iniKhlnf urnn I fie peoMem •'^ n w ™ > S» a 
of creative group. *11 the 4U,h ” 7 , i Horasha* 

the conviction Ihit such groups have to tx : «ma L ^ 
emphatic tint on the kills of Jut br?« groups 

Inhed that group. *re superior to 

are not .upcrior to «ai!l group. ^ rendu 

arrived at a similar conclusion having , '* a ™ ^fcors ®»* 
or many investigation. (235. 41 . .**} e Yfa creative groop. 

an attempt at determining exactly th. *'« should 

Thut. Osborn believe, that the ideal cr * A2nsf , five 

<C *The 3 ’problem of .he 

group li/ro^'hom^eoua or heterogeneou. ^ 
standpoint or. first, the creative orientation oi w 
and, second, their creative capacities cr«ti»- 

Even the early investigators or the problem that 

ity, such as Slosson and D owney adhe c to.^ b]e froffl the 
whenever a group includes persons disi ngm. ^ ^ve 
bulk or the group by their persorvd of poup 

orientation, it has a positive e^ectonth P oo ^ 

creativity (249, 57). A number of a JJ h p” ,V w,th d^ercot 
expediency of including in creative groups pw fo tio«eO 
modes or thinking. Osborn “"V^iSnnV opinions' «&>«*’ 
emphasized the desirability of ,hc co1 5 . eme rgence of n eW 
they maintain, contributes favorably to up the 

ideas [Besse (124, 41), Aznar (114, 100)1- 1 categoric* 

results of a number of investigations J3udford« ^ a ^ 
about the need for competihon tcomesl. ^jiieves that 
group (170, 446). On the other hand, , M ,ddl j co operatiofl 
a group experiences ageing as a result j t quite 

when people become less critical of 0 f a 

clear that we are dealing with Inexpediency the 

with intellectual “antagonism 


ear trial we are dealing win. , 

llectual rivalry, with intellectual “antago 



J' meanwhile conflicts occnmng between 

Mint'"" (28) ’ Az ”' (11<T Vid” 'S5, W , ith . “divines 

ar 

« capable chddren * * , S 'u Bns of Psychological stre« 
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the members of the small group he controls greatly 
its psychological atmosphere and creative products y [ . 

<25 Thc 2 !eader of a creative group, as well as 
naturally, has to meet a great number of Kquireinenti^ ^ 
far from sufficient for the leader to be competent m * 
another field; he has to possess such features a f 

sense of responsibUily, justice, objectiveness, tactfulness. 

Lenin insisted that a leader “must possess • 
of personal appeal" (5, 600). The personality * and on the 
an immediate effect on the atmosphere ui th i ^“P . iaiet 
relations between the members of the gren^. _ . { 

should be capable of finding the form of l^ershp jnd 
both comply with the problems standing before i tMgni 
agree with the psychological peculiarities of its m Bect jve 

In summing up the results of ,nves *‘* a , characteristic 
creative activities, we may offer anapp "\*^ (iI goes 

of a successfully functioning small creat ve gro ^i ^ #f 
without saying that numerous socio-psychologM P 
collective creativity still call for fundamental i fl ^ (B ot more 

The creative group should have a '“’‘jJ^Vcomposed of 
than ten or twelve people) and it -l^wiive] v equal abilities, 
psychologically compatible members with i reWiv «|y J roM<n )i 
yet inclined to take different approaches 
Each member or the group should _be absolute ^ 
that his participation in creative artiwty ’ P Pl ^, e nte of 

utilization of his skills and creative capac> '^ ^ fte lwh . 
work of a creative group has to b ' t ; 00 cf results 

vidual capacities of its members. The houId ,ho« * 

should be tactful and benevolent The lead features 
businesslike approach and possess certain p j cho |ogK:ai 

Thus we have cons.dered some of the 
prerequisites determining creativity. The ^ ^ e , is tic* 
any attempts made to compare these da ^ opin jon. « 
conceptions of productive mental activ y. rab , e of the 
would be impossible to explain either , . fetors on 
unfavorable effects of all the Ge^»- 

successful creativity by the positions of w jjy do« * 

psychologic and other conceptions. For -vnfheiis, imP r0,e ' 
trend for conventionalism hinder analysis and , minor 

ment of psychological structures et c.? W Jej d to 

increase of the numerical strength of _««• ■ V ^ Jj)e yul- 
the reduction of the number of variants s 
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of personality affect the process of phanta sy? bow doesmjg 
age determine his creative capacities? what family P w 
promote the development of personal faculties c - nha ^jv’ 
creativity? how does education influence 
how does one or another course of training affect tne 

of the products or phantasy? , nr .. ic2 i conceptions 

Proceeding from the mam trad.tional theoretical « # 
of phantasy considered in Chapter II, two contro ers ^ 
to the first of these questions can 
According to the idealistic conception which * p, yc hol- 
as a primordial creative power, certain phtlo P ju pprcsj 

ogists regard life and training [fu k^wn^ to have 
or subdue this creative power. Plato is known 10 
that experience takes away more than 11 adds ’ . “ From the 
people are “nearer" to ideas than old p becomes 

standpoint of this theoretical position |nion 

less creative in the course of U. dm OPJ* who 
was most consistently rendered by I * s ™ , ^jll child- 
maintained that -creativity was in each ofua »* lm05t 

In children creativity is a universal. Among adults 
non-existent- (107, XII). hi] , cc umulatin< 

The opinion that along with age and whd* « ^ eveft 
knowledge and skills a pcnonTsc ocattaty 2n5n* result* 

been supported by experimental data. Most ^ n* proceeded 

described by V. Papanek. lit hi* Hive .gat «n 
from finding out how many truly " call P 'Yhe people *ho 
among 45-year-olds. He cstabhshedthatamong^ « ^^d 
had undergone his tests, only two P er “ c .° ejl , wUh youngef 

as highly creative persons. Then he conducted t ^ ^ } p(f 
and younger people. Yet, his result* percent*** w,, f 

cent level. A marked augmentation of JhP ch|!dftn of 
recorded when he experimented with 7* > while iM* 

whom 10 per cent .charactered by creat iml. ^ j 
percentage rose to the level of 90 P 
children. . w . v , r « re often contm* 

The available eaperimenttl dale. >nd p CM'I'* 

venial. The eiperimenli iu,ed by N. TrowhnM |ht 
were baled on the evaluation of J™*'™’ S^„„|uuoei 
from 3 in l« fear! old. One of We ‘weeipeleeee »< 
by the investigators was as follows: tech However, *** 

the subject* increases parallel with lh • ff(jm j w IJ 

level of manifestation of creativity in c , annuli 1 

yt*n old IS practically the same, yet it increas 
beginning from the age of |5- 


Itwea AntuJb * h,ch phan! ^sy is a dJT ®«*anistic 
^ ‘rawion u r 1 ’ convinced that rr„r -. 19th centu O- 
t,n ' in e,„ f rhjnt a!y (112 lit. A. f crea,lv ‘ty and 

)££!?> “"ain ^French pt- Z?™’ analo 80^ 

J* "lU? J “““ 011.113) lh! lnd wpensablc 

fhnuij hv * c flcr nonstnted the 

rs’ rs'f ?■*<■»« 
s i s «gS taty-fs ■stfa 

in “° ‘ 22’J* ■nma' 

J J«n ft* 1 ' chD *’« rhanj^ inC ^ r ‘ ver ' Me’ tv hc him «!f 
b ‘ w >»fa r * ,TSt ind, t0 CeruinJy v-.. WHUtion 
>'^-Ve , * ht *4 **' '«*«. fte „J h . C «""W 

&^5?S5rSaB5gs 


r ^ cf | M ft a .7’ for be ha 
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(125, 129); indeed, only real acts can be : imitated 
itonfeotiiy possible in ease we meet with . ,»l eoo=^« 
object of imitation, so that neither imitative acts no 
products of imitation may seem improbable • t0 the 

We would like to offer several more ^.s attesuag^^ 
original, yet, undoubtedly. fro?™ 1 ",' f. Sing'ehildren'l 
Which do not derive from imitation. In study ng 
speech, F. M.tk.y compared the ""“* * “7^ 
children ascribe to objects, things, *”“”!• *™ .[ jm * 

She found out that the former were more p rtJ Iijtie 

names. while the latter showed d, position for more ^ 
terms, i.e., they were imitating adults m * pcr tairun« 
L. Ames and J. Learned, while summing wgj p ^ w 


.. Learned, white summing up tne ^ i ^ w 

to “fancy” games, played by children of diff , g chi idhood 
■ • ' byhood (up to 3 years) and in early " 


rote that in babyhood (up to 3 y ear5) a0 ' hild often mat” 
children tend to “animate” object sand a c M |U 

believe he is an amma or a different p ^ bfjifining 0 f 
these games disappear almost completely y #re dntuv 
adolescence. Consequently, a child 5 “ r i'“ h f, e oI( jer childreo 
guished by originality and -.mprobab.lity . while 
try to imitate adults in their games. r , n , ct j nj , 

Finally, in their earnest drawings reflect ng ,. n , c 

real objects, children arc not mutating 1 r " fi imitating 
of the word-what they perceive; they < even ttt 
adults in their manner of drawing; aI1 ,I J' 5 f ^ rca , 0 ns to reg*d 
Thus we have neither factual noHogic l r „ ul activity 
imitation as a “preparatory” stage of product! e {hiIJ hood. 
which, it seems, already manifests itself 
and independently of imi nation at » hat ; <nd mechanist** 

Theterore, the two e.tteme «sn-**** on IS* 

of the relationship between the procwi o P o(htfi ,« 
one hand, and life impressions and age o mh iM 

equally unacceptable we have to qua X 0 f ph-mtur* 
opinion that age is detrimental ' p ^ ( emerge* h° m 

and the opinion that genuine productive acci r 


imitation. . pr^»ump ,|<,, ’ 

We base ourselves on the methodological ^ 
iccording to which the objective laws P 


, e,., U Ba«v*uivi , i'*. i a " f rt 
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protective responses, while excessive care builds tp ^ 
so-called narcissism, ie. self-admiration and self 
if a child is brought up in the atmosphere of “ S™ 

more interested in ideas and things rather than rn P P ■ s 
j. W. Getzels and Ph. W. Jackson bwd *« r ■“ft, 
on questioning the mothers of ^V d * ,l! K T ^ tWt y will be 
conclusion that a child’s disposition f° , .deviations 

mostly developed in families that . are tolerant of W ^ 
and distinctions" in the views and custom , ^ 0 wells 

condescendingly “risky exploits . A,ber ! ® , c i!mate in the 

elucidated the influence of the psychological 
family on the “creative behavior" of four- & 

children; in particular, they established the p Mu5og them 
children whose parents are less demanding in 
to their authority and wilL „,vrhnloeical factors 

We discussed above a number of socio-psych og ^ ^ 
detrimental to creativity. A number * ut ?. selves in the 
capitalist countries such factors manifest th 
course of school training and education.* y-nous factors 

Paul Torrance made a derailed ttdr» " „S”ren To 
which suppress the creative orientation of sc oicn hcnce 
these he attributed the students’ aspirat on for sua :c , # ^ 
a fear of risk; their desire to resemble the * pce * m -ano- 
of defying the accepted standards so as not ^ ^ by 
malous”; the teachers’ insistence on the roles o je( ^ 

one or another sex; the students’ and the »am ^ ^ 
school procedures have to be taken serio y thought 
completely exclude any play, including the play 

(266, 80-102). ori.ntition* {essentially 

The action of the factor “peer-group onenratioi “ l0 TornM«. 
a striving for behavioral conformity), acc reaches th e 

is clearly noticeable by about the time th validation i! 

fourth form when his need for consensual « ^ 
intensified and when he becomes afraid 
resemble his peers (266, 99). , material (2.000 

The investigation based on extensive fact conducted 

students’ essays) provided D. Delepine-Me . (juyt 

it, with the conclusion that although the qua y of p f,,nuir. 

• Al the beginning of thu century Lumen 9“*VliI 0 i, ll dir«le<l *' 
wrote. -It seemj that the pnnctpal effort of edu “'" 0 rontaW"! * 

it Jphiwaay]. if not it dettroving or. it lent, n,od '”' * l)i«7 

But the prcjudicei and the iyitem» do not trlompn o . bff»*' ”• 

jerve to bre.k it through- (143, 173) Modern bourgeon opumi** 

in duacujslng the harmful effect of education, do no 
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that the art student Is encouraged from the start to 
for the new, the original product" (273, 145)- 

Consequently, the orientation and the results of the t P* 
of phantasy in both college and school students 
concrete relationship between the instructors and th 
on the demands which the former impose on the ian«. 
on the orientation imparted to them during a eonn* i ortra 
Thus, the development of creative abilities depends more ^ 
the peculiarities of training and education in s 

higher schools than on age. ofivi , v ? The fort 

However, does age as such influence ereati J' conc lusion 
non-systematical observations provided us w crca tivity. 

that young people have a better dispositi i mes tigators: 
Wilhelm Ostwald wrote in his book Inventors an * 0 f 

“A person achieves his greatest productm y f ' un g 

about 25" (224, 71). Ostwald explains the adranUge 
age by the fact that young people are more corns : ° • n> 
J. Bjorksten explains the drastic cohapse ° b y the 

which allegedly occurs soon after the ag t0 the 

overload and exhausting of internal rese! ? e ^ obtained 
decrease of a creative potential. According to src j 3C d by 
by Joseph Broztk. Ihe u, 

adults (such as speech, as well as th ® oratlo n 

and use words and expressions) showed no ionJ which 

age, but were likely to improve. However, the f ct ^ ^ 
are not specially exercised by adults in th .j| y diffi- 

example, thinking by symbols) do detenorat . W perforn , t d 
cult for old people are the tests which jmp t y find'"* 

within a limited time, as well as thos 

new methods of solution. h :, monogrcP 1 * 

Harvey Lehman devoted to this f ny ulented 

Age and Achievement. He analyzed biograp J (be most 

scientists and people in the arts to con ^ years, fo r 


scientists and people in the arts to con year*, 

creative age for a chemist ranges from 26 up to 

mathematician, from 30 to 34 years, fo # philosopl>* r > 


30 years, for a writer, up to 45 years, 
from 35 to 39 years. i n c offlpl ilflC ‘ 

A. F Isaacs afters somewhat different figures. I JjM 
with his data, the greatest insight occur* years, 

the age from 5 to 22 years, in musicians, from 


and in writers, from 12 to 40 years. _ -Herniation ° { \ 

The physiological factors explaining the . | {fieri I 

creative potential, according to Lehman. ma3 f . fatigue* 
weakening of the organism, reduction of U* fe,llu 


«»!*and l cnd«ri^w- an ?.5 ,0t ‘ VC runctl0ns . various body 
«on ««*0 changes. Yet, the 
Iwni First p,nn ^ 1 ysl0 0glcaI factors meets with serious 
>1 Of the »e Ww,* ert * Htcntioned by Lehman are not 
enng; second ,ti prcs . u PI >oscs the beginning of creative 
:u!tiei in tenmii p0SI| hle physical defects (including 
"t' "umber of n °‘ necessarily su PPress creativity 

•t reurd " ° f “ s ” ^cn stimulate it 
W»n of ereMiv 6 roundcd ‘he psychological factors of 
^ “’ey are pr °P°« d b >' Lehman, even 

""Tons *ho i,, pcci *” f° r 0,11 *ge According to Lehman, 
JO or 40 d \ e lc hieved marked successes by the age 
fr. *hDe ih. 01 , Kr,ve f° r * ny new achievements any 
have noi .S'*?' * ho bave °hen been cntici/ed and 
ii to «iy dlJC recognition succumb to apathy 

rultiej md 1 , cal> * u ccesses and insurmountable 
."a»l t*ieasure° 0flaC Heaken ‘he motivation for creativity 

: Mh J > Ih!L CCe . ,Ury 10 '''’'e ,ha * • number of facts dis- 
*>td *r.,i lU* 11 * concertina Many scientists and artists 
n„ the n Crta , ' ,, y tight up to venerable age SufTice to 
1 tet Tolenv n *r'5* of p *'to» and Freud, Milton and Goethe 
Th« *nJ George Bernard Shasv, Toscanini and IVasso 
* UI ' ,hal “ * ouM ^ » ron * to discuss the im~it 

"Tiinn is Cnce creative nves and fills upon age tn our 
at , Peculiarities of mamfe«at»on of the intrinsic l»*» 
edrt lf . l y determined y,j such f 4C |ors as me* is at mis 
l*;A V , Personal features Natural!) some of these fa»tt« 
thstcifi ln Pnf m,> ot ansithet. associated inlh various age 




SUMMARY . . 

In this chapter we have tried to integrate the > Lj 

characterizing the conditions of the process of phantasy 
by various investigators with our theoretical views. 


a number oi lacions . fcuf 

of phantasy which we conventionally organized here ^ 

groups to facilitate the analysis: motives, persona p ^ 

socio-psychological and age factors. In reality, the ^ 

logical entities can be qualified both as motives and pe ^ 
ities, while socio-psychological factors often po ^ 

Thi! material is not considered by other lUltori 
standpoint of existing conceptions of productive men tutin{ 
To illustrate this, the data on the personal qualities contf n» 

to creativity were not juxtaposed to explicit or imp ^ 

- 7 thinirimt and Dhantasy: as a ok. 


oi Qinereni rneones on uiuikiub — — - ■ , . jorm 

textbooks and manuals, such data were presenter! t6cBi 
of additional information which, in the opinion 
must not necessarily be in harmony with “ sm j [ujf. 
and creativity rendered in parallel with it- x I, ,n 


agreement is hardly conceivable. rt iftjt th< 

The facts we have considered have enabled us to . pcr50 rul 
character of influence of such prerequisites as mo , my is 
peculiarities, social and age factors upon the process v ^ {f . 
effected through the mechanisms of anaxiomatizaiio , |Yt j 
axiomatization. It is true that the realization or trie in ;,nuw!' l ' c ' 
of phantasy pressupposes the action of these two mcc . r ett ture*> 
successful creativity mostly benefits from the peoona , 
as well as socio-psychological and age facton wti J Jf jous u 
specific orientation of anaxiomatization. In other w . n ^ ue nce 
prerequisites (factors) may have a positive or a nega , L », { • 

upon the results of phantasy depending on how they * 

intrinsic laws However, the prerequisites (factors! ^ ! 
only the orientation of these laws, the latter presentm ,v of 
in every situation Consequently, all the theoretical _ * 

phantasy seem incomplete and one-sided (thus, inaueq ’ f^rii u 
ignore its intrinsic laws, the knowledge of which, as we n •„ 

i a rational explanation of the jignifican 


provides us with a 


ous conditions of the process of phantasy and with "1 1 ^Yrfentfl"" 
to unify them in a single whole. As to the factors *“ cB , ^ 1 

circumstances which Immediately afTect the ,ub l ec, * M 7 [TM ot*< 
states, they are all included In the context of app»«d P ,0P " *'■>, 

phantasy (Chapter VII) 
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psycho-motor skills (119).* at » 

several experimental senes aimed »t I f """£ * , ht conclusion 
improve -originality of response They “ % hich i, the 
that originality, too. is a trainable tom _ of behavior 
same, in principle, as any other form . M c 0 vingt:» 

We find interesting the research conduct by ^ ^ ^ 
who trained students in the '^entity Jr many probable ends 
creaUve tasks by advising them to >MW » f ™ n ?„ P diclUn | that 
to various stories. The ex P en / n ' n ‘ , hustra ined 71 per ten' of 
in the experimental group that had been Jj -Scent of those froo 

students gave correct answers, while only 2 P ^ Bn t 

the matched control group managed to cope wu 
problems successfully. 


problems successfully. inconsistent of . lh 

In spite of the one-sidedness >"h' h “ tion cd psycholof'® 
general theoretical premises of the above-met no „„eu 

a number of their tmining procedure aimed a trop ^ |n , ^ 
aspects of the process of phantasy are iu ?.*. „ train subject** 1 
number of respects. It would be tt woutd be 

learning to find original answers, m h * »J* e J, bIock their ere 

visable to take all sorts of measures in order n u , only I 

live potential. Yet, these measures are ind ^ Jo!utlD t 


live potential. Yet, these “ h , im e. the soMj» 

solving specific practical tasks. * ahiilJes in general is TaftoJ 

ofthe problem of developing creative abil iM>we d ft* 


01 uie problem of developing creative jffJJ^elStoolaVd P* 
complicated, and it cannot be reduced to ceru 
cedures. . . rh .... VI we £3° 

In relying on the premises of JJ « i„, eP arabl « ** 

that the development of man s creaUve ab d JnJegf| , person^ 

the whole process of upbringing h ^ measures, f° f 


the whole process of upbringing him ** “!V| me3 sures, f° f * 
with its many facets. Consequently, pfopo sed by *°* 

stance. the -creative ■’">“^'^““7^ main ebjeet.-e-* 


psychologists, can secure tl 


• Tbii Idea »•» uprinnl mod a«pb«*lr Ss * jnf pitctxd ** ,B 
a pnclxal itil) !>»•. I*» «• “r. '•«*"» w * 4 

ifflUfne Mil indici* Oil, 4| . - k..< ut«« I 1 ' 1 ..u, 
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At ,M»t we posses, sevenl 

for developing creative ‘^oSSiOT Sr Sect 

schools. Investigators regard the com deration ^ rf ^ 
children’! peculiaritiee end indmtol trairnM ^ <M»» 
basic factors for the creative upttnngtng „ _ . Ash lr iJ Barba- 
This was discussed at length in particular, by B » TW 

ra Rapaport in their Oolite Hurt lit lie S' fc, 

believe that individual assignments "COP JJ^ McfwnB We 
ensuring most sincere, he. 

espression of emotions by school children (113. W s 

School children should be " n ^^\ h \^SrsanJ » 
to any problem will be highly appreciated y ^f uvrg » c«* 
the group. Almost an the authors «re« ' he ."f W 

tive atmosphere at school and for ensuri * * <nd P rir« l 
sympathetic attitude toward the «u<len»» * d ef J|tic at flnt 
ideas, even though they may Jtud ents and. i#^ 

Teachers have to take care of creatively «»l it w* 
ticular. not to allow them to become bJW. climil u« 

At the same time, it would be wrong to IJM ^ 0 „ ^ 
the difTicuIties which they «re d _,|y o»ertofM *«£ 

contrary, students have to f JSS,^ u> many 

obstacle blocking their own lhinkmg. Accoru ng , hroug n tM 
ogwts. this may be achieved by Ihe 

discoveries made by the students, or p ^ jumm" 1 * uf 

actively guide them to various conclusions by fj£( „u- 

and justa posing the observed toun e 0 y pr oW< Jj 

dent* acquire more profound knowledge l " , lr ,|m"|. «•*>* 

solving Paining than in the course of he trad.tioru 
former helps activate their creative potentUl. M , N»« 

In the Soviet Union. proMem-eoMn* ^ **» 
applied In many secondary and higher school M L /art* 
resulu are set out in the works by 1 f ‘ #***"£ 

N Aleaeyev, and b Yudin publiihed MU™* 

iwrhnrto (Scientific Creativity, Moscow, ] W- * 

km's estensive monograph rmblrmtiyf Mil 
Qhvtkrmi (Problematic Situations In Tbiniin* * 

M mov 17771 Certain psychologist* see lh* " f>J „l< V& 
problem-solving t/iimng in creating silualio 
sur.uiau the mental e (TorlJ of etudents . Mila*"*'*** 

w, tMr **«« *>fh the o P .mon expressed by tn ^ |fiJ *r 

?itu-.try*3»r* »ho advocate proMero-solving t ^ 

, -.r of *«7« u> stimulate the creativity nr h '* ‘ - wscs 4 * 

i Mu/isms. even though Ihe main ©bj*»r*« wi'* 3 

»^htev(tl ufiiew the pmMams »r« posed t • 



confining him to ihe search for an f h ‘ S creaI,ve capacities thus 
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A t present, we possess seven) veil-founded recommcr. 
for developing creative abilities io secondary and 
school!. Invertigators regard the consideration of 
children's peculiarities and Individual training as one 
basic factors for (he creative upbringing of school cl 
This was discussed at length, in particular, by Beryl Ash and 
ra Rapaport in their Creative Work in the Junior School 
believe that individual assignment! are especially cfestra! 
ensuring most sincere, i. e. independent, non-confor 
expression of emotions by school children (113, 39-56). 

School children should be convinced that a creative apt 
to any problem will be highly appreciated by their teachers s 
the group-. Almost all the authors stress the need for infusing! 
live atmosphere at school and for ensuring a consfderati 
sympathetic attitude toward the students’ searches and or 
ideas, even though they may seem awkward and erratic at first 
Teachers have to take care of creatively gifted students and, n 
ticular, not to allow them to become isolated. , 

At the same time, it would be wrong to try to elinunal 
the difficulties which they are likely to confront On 
contrary, students have to learn to independently overcome « 
obstacle blocking their own thinking. According to many F 5 ^ 
ogists, this may be achieved by the scxalled training throu?^ 
discoveries made by the students, or problem-solving which m 
actively guide them to various conclusions by way of sumituni 
and juxtaposing the observed facts. In addition to the fact that 
dents acquire more profound knowledge in the course of pro® 
solving training than in the course of the traditional training, 
former helps activate their creative potential. 

In the Soviet Union, problem-solving training ha* 61 
applied in many secondary and higher schools. Its principle*; 
results are set out in the works by I. Lerner, E. Minky, UZon 
N. Alexeyev, and E. Yudin published in the book Saves* 
tvonhestvo (Scientific Creativity, Moscow, 1969), and in A. Mari 11 
kin’s extensive monograph Pmbiemniye sltuatsil v myshlf* 1 
obuchen/i (Problematic Situations in Thinking and Educate 
Moscow, 1972). Certain psychologists see the basic principle* 
problem-solving training in creating situations that guide *' 
stimulate the mental efforts of students. 

We fully agree with the opinion expressed by these pedagogy 
and psychologists who advocate problem-solving training and « 
a number of ways to stimulate the creativity of higher and second 
jy school student*, even though the main objective of such train''' 


n their own. Naturally, both in the course of the problem-solving 
nd the traditional training we are running a nsk of compelling a 
tudent to shun active display of his creative capacities, thus 
onfmrng him to the search for answers to the teacher’s questions, 
Jeorge Polya made a very subtle remark that many of teacher’s 
lues lions will not be instructive unless the students under- 
iland *how the teacher came to the idea of putting such a 
juntion* (231, 21). Therefore. *it is necessary - that the 
UudcnU may have as great a share or the work as possible" 
1111. 20). 

A question arises whether it is possible to apply pro- 
gram-training for the development of creative capacities. Does 
« agree with the requirement for displaying creativity? By and 
Urge, if we presume that program -training is based on special 
algorithms and that its application is reduced to simple solutions 
only, the programming of creative activity will appear to be 
completely absurd since the latter consists in finding original 
id multifarious answers. However, we deem it advisable to 
Tty the unquestionable advantages of program-training to the 
cvelopment of creativity provided we have considerably supple- 
icnted it with new principles. Let us analyze some of the 
nnciplej we have proposed (o achieve that purpose (S7). 
To begin with, the tasks that comprise the programs have 
» be characterized by certain diversity. Alongside tasks that 
r ' *' mt d at working out a rule or an algorithm, the program 
to include non-standard problems which involve guess, 
mri f QT their solution Such problems also permit the utilization 
connections widely adopted in program-training 
, this case presupposes direct answers. 

our opinion, it would be justifiable to include into the 
Pmgrim Usls suggestive of several equally valuable and equally 
•■wi . *° ]ut,ons - Such may be the case when a student is 
t compile a plan of a lesson from his textbook, to 

w , * ,ll,e 10 * leak B select the necessary epithets, to 
* Phrase from one language into another, etc. In ful- 
J * n<1 in checking hit results against those 
tw'v^r u4 hy lhe the students will realize in each 

*'hruor« C1M Uut rroblems may often have multiple 

° r *">•"' ”P'«> ojwmiM, tor 

oris IS™,.' h " ,a ? in » « 10 row™™. or anti. 

’ ,r ” "“'.if • rmbion rttTO-^t, 

to «* «w 10 .ptcl, t.cl, 

**"■ P™*" -t l“>e clr.rt, rotranebrt on «t 



of phenomena and notions c ® n “ 1 " 1 " d g a S' Mechanical 

Self-check, too, may no longcr be rc f rd!d “ “ shed with what 
correlation (matching) of what wej act ifl itself 
we were to accomplish for tt turns ^mto of problem- 

necessitating resourcefulness eve " * ^uld like to refer to 

solving. As an illustration of such tasks ° B ^ ht preset 

students’ compilations of problem . P f ^ limits 
answers that contain only general y ° be rife* 

within which various data, ‘£- 0 g Jblcb « *7 

Let us consider one more form of of sc hocb 

designated as self-programming. Tnere own works , 

which practice self-evaluaUons by students oi „ 

achievements and essays. All this may be regax 
initial stage of self-programming- - dvisa ble to practice the 
In senior forms, it and reports, 

programming of such works It’ would be important to 

which presuppose creative ««««£•£ self-program 
note here that students are supposea more exset. 

patterns for the works they will ^ '^sk raquiremerts to the 
students are supposed to pre set IW ^ volume of 

logic and form or rendiuo J , °a SSracter of utilir<»»" ° r "* 
their tasks, and the method and character 
literary and factual sources etc creativity J”” 

Self-programming imposes its t0 the ssngned 

the sail as scon as * d ,^T.e SSScti» * 

task, and it serves as the praioOW It goes 
discussed below) indispensable for tl | „ the oU“' 

saying that the problems ° r Tor fui«« 

aspects of the utilisation of programming. ^ 

g *The works of certain J?;?gmenSg^ 

more powerful didactical lesm. ca^bl^r*^^ , A . T .,W- 
potential, i. e. the knowledge of »>' '»” oF , , h , great CW"} 
in particular, maintains that Dai a,, mechanisin' “ 
personalities lies in their . tali'? ° n ° „ well <> “ JS 

mental activily. the pecuhanlies or ils dyram j. SJ itself 

penetration into the essence of Ih J cd prorfd 

Torrance. Fames and Boise! emPl^” 1 . . * t0 the thars' 1 ' 
students with some information p According 10 ~ 

of creative proeesa (225, IS1; 128. 88W the con®?” 
a student not only has to be taught 1 0 _ er ations with* 
of his lask and to perform the n«e “"Lfto be ml"' d * 
object or his investigauon. but he . .j his *n fmF 

evaluate correctly the course of h.s thinking 



jf “Uv'sSiS by l‘™ ta’rS *= have seen 

smm^m 

m ^;:Sfrfr; :S 

«*k the ™§Jc, 5, „e in ae “' 

ShM fol“' .-“'"tea °“ mb " '«? 

tea » * K^a 

?S:eS--»'SsSr^s 

“>tie «S.W the “ r° ,he fr '«'»ey rtth .ti ch ° .?” ™'»t. 

and even id? n(1 vT express >ons and fil„ n c f h ,hey r «Peat in 
«weotyp e ide as w ““““ctioni and w b fc h i. PeCCh ' simi,ar 

the texts or ,u • order ,0 convince ih? ,7'J advisa bie to use 
f r °m the staS, ' t hev ayS 3 f pear t0 b e overly sm™,? 31 Cach time 
, bycilb erori^' y n C r an ^ rd, V be cxpectedT^ l"* pol,shed 
10 "salt from“ «, n ?o V nb,3Sed Poking since,™ eharac,eri «d 
85 "ell as hacknevW 6 a8ainst borrow^ anV^ Creal,v,ty has 
sinr' me and bme^a gain 1 ^ S °v, re0dlIlon - e ° type ldeas - 

^eres? m e ate of '"^craxio^uLSn 1 ^ *** Crea,ed . 
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,ce - one should 
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itni it H impossible to create anything re :^/ *oo!s down 
In'hatte When the 

and some lime elapses. f * h e p roduc t of his wort 

improve, verify, alter and ?V L To | rtoy entered the 

While working on his up the thought of 

following idea in his diary for all Even three or four 

wriiing without amendment, once and Jpmralty.tlise 

time, of re-writing ate Intuffietenl |9J IH>- or t ,« de 

amendments ihould not “ ra ° r '", sl , Tlteiefot!, it n 
final reatilta wilt be put 0 ^.“" ' ' y of |,n,,ntiiotnatta»»"- 

“SEfio- of equal prachea, SffS 

law of phantasy: the meehamsm of * 0 solutions oR” 

ahead, obsetved that Sendai »»“» 

result from the subjects mfl" 1 ” ' " aiJ propett, of one 
of an assigned task or of a eerra accomplishing 

c, another notion he has to deal with msont- 


„ ‘he to to deal with 


ms last. Mcanwuuc ^ 0 bjeci » » --- - 

attention' thus the subject has to l : “^* u * tcd 0 r ignored- Even 

and what informa tionhasbecnd hi def whe ther erW 

school students should be mined hethcr none of® 

thing has been taken into wort"*** them, 
essential information has been ignored by^ accofflP hsfo» 
consciously or subconsciously while they problems ® J 

ak,.:, tsaot An the other hand, in solving* . ways. 0 . 1 


heir task. On the other nano, »«* „ rljer .hackneyea 
thould deliberately d.sctud »» the s u . eyenlhiM * lltt 
iolution, the earlier eoncesstoos and facto" a 
ran assume the power of dogntasand pr J d wden tj to ■*£ 
II would be eatremely impoTOM » ' will aid » ® 
tnd abridge the materials on Jot • „ f now®. « 

realization of the essence independently root 0 t o 

Students have to be trained "> ,nd "’” t A teach" * ” 
unnecessary and to devaluate the develop _ 

performs this in their stead interfere creattv' 

of their creative abilities: while rarfig the toa<«” ” 

students have to go -through die a prow L 

orthei, creative efforts. Ya. ^°” ,r ? r *[5p .ben the ^ 

working out a puzzle may oily 9, himstirl 47 ' f 

’ - spent much time trying to unstri^ r wjth a great our 


'o doubt, psychology wilt provide us nidi ;]1[ic . yet ® 
- . techniques for developing ip^lvrs ««• 

id convincingly proves that such 



rama" which is most 

»wa of phantasy f ““ P s K*ol°Slc«l nature of Ihe 

““MKATTOm. PROCEDmts 

c' for continuous 
* organizational facJon i mpo . Itant ro >« <* attributed 

efficiency of the sublet *nH , 1 of whlch 15 ,0 cnsure high 

h ff 1 f0r ««tivi^ preserve ,n him 8 psychological 

P'ople resorted^” alt"?;!^ 5* in ‘h' Process of creativity 
enhance and lh J“ ® *£ ds «ngemou, ways to, supposedly, 
*%• To Pmve^hat, we can mfT ,n ? pira,ion ' and creative 
J^ous outstanding neonte ,n^, U ° n the Proverbial habits of 
®rll of orange peels Sin, ' ^ * nd SClences < lnhal ‘ng the 
‘ ® e Process of creativlivi unf favonte pet, etc. while engaged 
essential need, each time a y c ;,^,l ncver such hablts erow mt0 an 
^‘experience a feeling h . Pe ? 0n . >s unable to satisfy it, he 
ort This explains whv V , of discomfort hindering his 
knnless habits hy 1 $ not ad visable to obstruct such 

® n creativity fo^ u h °. st “dy r ,h * ira . pact of va »ous external factors 
10 work i n the “ S 0 e “ ““‘ r a « e j«*on on the bent of some people 
m * h| . in bed, in the ®dd condmons, for example, late into the 
SOm e a ''cg at io nsc ' h ' bath - ' [ c- .(223, 206-09) There are also 
SS*°» or alcohol a n rt T£‘ h f. Stlmu!atin8 eff A c ‘ upon a creative 
However, a person "h S0 ,? e ,0 * lc aEents (196 - 246 i 214, 161). 

facl °rs and, moreover h ,° U L J? C T become a slave to “ternal 

Among other rl f’ ° hablts harraful 10 his health.* 

Native disnr«iLlf Ct0rS whlch . 3erve “» immediately efTect a 
v arious irritating ^ WC would Iike to mention the exclusion of 
availability of « *?' nts that hinder concentration, and the 
matter*. Most emn£!»v ii penod of “penetration into the subject 
die objects of J? phat,ca, y. a Person should also be able to switch 
from WsorinWn*, Creat, . v,, y* in Particular, to withdraw for a time 
■nto account CreaU ,'I e P roble m This implies the need to tale 
Phantasy The^r s °' called incubation stage of the process or 
& e crcaUve workers’ regimen has to envisage the 


twitching of attention o»et w tlte objects 

«"*'•> *' '“"“f^iSTnfrwW 

procett of phantaty P-9 n, “™'^J f“S 0 ”conuinthc 
pointed out in their work! that tf he produced 

demand "to he temible-. the qrnWy ° *?. &» 

by the tubjeett Impro.et even thoulh he,, numK 
(the etperiment had the tobjecta wn con ducted the taffle 
D.M. Johnson and D. J. Zefboho who (onc lusion 

etperiment with minor modtHcattoiB t tame mote 

that the inatnictionj to wnlc ‘S" ,“™m' title.' O’ 3 ; 
effective than inatrucliom ho wnte app pm hnJ00 and 
214) And yet in the e.penment. ataged M ^ 
Zetbolio the initnjctioni, certainty, had p Y an d 

In relying on the data of them ewent»«tit ’• Jv^ to 
J. A, Davit attert that the two tnstruco ( of or jgjnaI and 
be practical) augmented, had it that th= 

practical! ideas; however, when the » Jnd p „ e ncrt 

.objects were supposed to be ' “d^a compated with 

£ SSffS 

of a person displaying ® ngl ^ a hl elaborated instructions 
Philip Vernon emphasized that 

considerably improve the quahty of th.nking. ^ agreemen t that 
Thus, the majonty of | nv«ugato i,r ' s ^ hQW w perform 
instructions containing »P ec ^ ^ UDdoobl edIy, 
a task, augment both some qualiUUve ana, instructions 

fctive results of creativity. We are > tncLned to regam^ Uy 

as an essential motivating factor which aspiration 

effective when a • subject is 6“' ra ther than by * 

that manifest themselves as ^is chapter we 

external demands. In the previous section 0 cfeativc a b2^« 
yzed in detail the possible ways ® r type °f< 

by self-programming; it is quite pnb* ^ se lf-instructionS 

will help a person develop the ability t i 3 
the mental activity. „ h . r 0 r proposals to apPV 

The recent years have seen a numb t J^ting crcaU my. 
various organizational procedures to 


ttnong these we would like to single out brainstorming 
'Hectics as the methods especially favored by foreign 
bologists. 

Brainstorming is usually associated with the name of A 
Sbom, even though he himself asserts that he used this t 
'denote the principles and procedures which “have been km 
nd used by creative thinkers for many centuries” (223. \ 
In our opinion, the mam characteristic feature of br 
onning consists in the fact that in the course of the col 
ve discussion of a creative problem every participant has 
?. to express any judgment even though it may, on the I 
i it, seem unfounded and even absurd 
According to Osbom, collective thinking stimulates 
issociaUve power" of the panel owing to an increase of 
it?” contributes to a more unrestrained expression of id 
■23, 83). Since one of the most essential j rules of bri 
onning prohibits criticism of any of the expressed idi 
helps, in the opimon of its adherents, to eliminate the mtei 
ouves obstructing the "flashes of thought" and interesi 
uesses. These motives also include excessive self-criticism i 
'e fear of being misunderstood or ndiculed. the relocta. 
‘conflict with certain people apd with their habitual judgme 
M opinions (124, 26) * 

While pondering over the problem, each participant 01 
amstorming session has to pose and answer various qc 
ons, such as: how can one or another object be adapted 
u>er purposes’ can the shape and size of the considered obj 
c changed? can it be combined with another object’ whai 
>*re in this object that can be restructured or replaci 
i * substitutions of its various parts and components may 
Tk k° w can its employment be broadened or restricted’ < 
The participants of the brainstorming sessions (not more tl 
’e to twelve persons) should include both experienced work 
j "bvices endowed with equal rights during the discussi 
In this connection, special demands have to be imposed 


the leader -to. on the -no hand. thould e*«.to r "f ^ 
pressure on the members of the group * i 

h.11 to rule out criticism. no matter by Mftic 5anti of 

which can affect the creative initiative of *- 
brainstorming sessions (223. 8047). At 'he wm. £ • f[ht 
hat to be sufficient! jr «cti« in order to d«w the itte-tuo 
participants to the core of the problem; he ta* » i*^ 
group with the 'atmosphere of "‘7 1 ‘°™ e «sen« of the bnin- 
uin end enliven the d.scutsion (IJ< dJI T he etten . 

storming he, in the generation of .dess *“*" A"?by the 
as they ate being espretsed and which at « ^ ^ KJ!lca 
people who did not participate In the first 0!t0I a 

The value and effectiveness of the 'qq^ S.Pamea and 
were verified by many psychologists. , 'p-pon tea* 

II. Reese who pioneered In this held ” 0 f chat 

a conclusion that the group '""Xn the control gn»t» ip 
was prohibired generated more ideas tonmc . tt! per- 
which evaluation and enticism of the '> p "S' a confirmed the 
mis.ibte Edith Weisskopf-Ioel.on 7„%“to.e,er. that 
conclusion of the preetout auttoes I*® “ B « b OTbeB evaluated 

quality or ideas generated by heftm 1 ' compared with the ‘ ic ? 
their espressions cnltcally w ’“ r hl ®* 1 iJ odo Ji brainstoranr*. >» 
generated in the conditions of the orthodo psycholo- 

analyzing the drawbacks or thebt^nstormtng.^ ^ 
gists maintain that the data obtained mroug (]30i nn. 

extremely cumbersome and «““![“* p ^ facts confW- 
Some or the investigators djs™”™ c olh er ertthu- 
ing with the predictions mad' Jay , t . relies on the 

siasts of his method. Em ' s !!? l ^^JLj m eiitori in » ri " 
data provided by a number of P . , e j}, e emers e0 ? 

prove that brainstorming does notncce in¥ olved 

bf unique and valuable ideas: “"' p ”' r ' parity of induodiiJ 
a creative process is likely to inhibit the :iamv w „ 
members of the group. At the » ^.J^qq, the je»» 
concede that by helm! engaged m g?“ p ^ ofing t„ genets”* 
pants ate trained to develop lb ' - ra0 5,. c °S 1B ,„ ra ,inEpnnc'P l!! 
ideas. An individual who has master ed the bratm o 
can easily apply brainstorming fumse^f (184. ■ w bralnf”® 
Guilford believes lhat the individual ' 0 ™ erpar q and tW 
ing is more produeuve than p mc Jring to indi™ 1 "' 

only the demand not to enhetze the ideas oce Hue 

has to be preserved ((170, 446) T E ,o prove 

this opinion and they conduced an espenm , „, te , than » 
group brainstorming is more likely to p 




he singles out .he soiled personel 
According to him, personal analogy serves to '™f ofa 
subject with a considered object, for ” ampl ®’ :fi were 
penjee, nay esk himself: -Wta, wmdd ' 
a spring in this mechanism?” What ”tenw jog 

effects would then be most inconvenient foi :nc. In £ 
the symbolic analogy, the advocates > of for 

utilization of visual symbols, as well as ve 
forming unexpected combinations. method nuy 

In our opinion, the likely P 0S!tlve ( f ' C '°/ a ^ rc hto a single 
be explained by the fact that it does « ot c devaluating 

direction, thus creating favorable conditions tor 
habitual views. is employed 

In the same way as brainstorming, ly At the 

collectively, yet it rosy also be pbKWed 'J. d stnt) a ml t» «■' 
beginning of a synecUcal session, the leade P . sess i on j do 
participants. In contrast to brairatonnmg. they 

not presuppose any excitcment ofthe p £ ar ticipants of* 
are charactenzed by greater PUT’o^efidness^ l P ^ llberatc 
synectical session begin generating analogy J ' £ h occur to 

themselves, to “clear themselves’ from the i** > q(ji k 

them immediately alter they to , v . c ^' e “? 0 e ‘ Approach or on the 
solutions are normally based on the 0 fu»e session »P<« 

traditional methods. As soon as the parucipanuo^ ^ thoroUg h 

on a productive analogy, they ? ,e ^‘ n , ,, auenccs ) which it 
analysis of the logical implications (conseq 

Ct, H.Rugg believes that the main Character which 

compared with brainstorming, is lumoderat^^ ^ *y ch 

does not require of the pamcipanto y valuab | C idea* 
presupposes their purposeful drive „ b ideas (241. XV) 

rather than for a mere quantitative pibng of ueb^ ^ ^ jubl ]« 
GeofTrey Broadbent asserts that draws ^ ^ brain 

specific processes and the whole cieaUvei »P * lt presup- 

while brainstorming could be compu!enzc(l i n^ ^ lip- 
poses a mere actualization of random p » .** 

The current need for finding crMU ^ c „piu!- 

skyrocketing number of pracUcal probl , ^mand for 

ist countries has engendered ® h?° m “"f.- vi[ ! By using *!» 
fashionable methods of stimulating crea 1 - ,- b j,j ty 0 f the 
situation and by taking advantage of * . (he market with 
general public, ingenious authors are ! Hood in* which, 

all sorts of fantastic projects and . Jten^ Nothin* mote 

according to Gabriel and Bngttte Veraldi, are oil 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In this investigation we have not tried to SlSewBlonS 
the whole range of problems of phantasy. OufjthtR® ,* „ it 
some of its intrinsic laws. However, even this U sL , «• ™ d(h 

was, brought forward a whole number of K inoul ” fi „ 
logical problems associated with the general wilh 

of psychology (Chapter III). Op to now indisprnssb ,e 

interpretations of the nature and essenc _. thc rMca rchers 
lints which psychology can and m ” !I J' 1 !”'- It “escnptioa of 

who believe that psychology ts cottfined to • mere jesc^ (i(fM 

facts while their captation is the prerogative oT° rs t f „, 

example, physiology, cybernetics, »»*&..* t |, JKl rl,e. 
psychological laws seems to be absolute ly " |cl „rio«i 

which ultimately reduce psychological Phenomena lllE 

direct and indirect external mlluences m „ io 

existence or intrinsic laws in psychic proc'ssra^ ^ 
phantasy. To crown all this, the l ’ jhl ' lst . . cho | cg iju who 
search for immanent laws is typical of the p y "^pendy 
regard activity as a special phenomenon a .« ^ the 

from objective cause-and-efTed relations an 
final explanatory instance. r ,rnenize this >P fC ! f ' e 

However, even the invertgalors who reogge fdefinin< 
nature of the psyche and who admit the P« which I «« 
its law* cannot agree concerning the theoretic = Jo this 

,0 be raised to the leveJ of fenu.ne i ■ oT P^^esel 

respect, in spite of a great number of theories a ^ onJjf , w0 
(considered in detail in Chapter II) we 

entirely different approaches. the sphere o* 

In compliance with one of t hese a pproaches, 
psychology should not extend beyond th exampl'* 

latlon, of the -laws- of phamsw. toote aW*> 

voluntarist and intuit ivrd assertions on the iut>j 
to create the new. 



nulatiom of the -liwi- of i " d ,h ' r crore superficial for. 
lounterposed bp the &S1 *»■> foremost, 

firm. , !1>ects „, e r eab " v “ pr ™“ ! rell " B ”8 specific. 
™ centered down to a, ' °f »l>ich the tatter 

“‘"me. according to „h?eb bif * nd . " d “ced » the Lode 
Performing a limited numberof acts 311 - brai ? w " capable of 
»on and Eenemliaatioo lh , L '• decomposition, associa- 

K» and fomtatio” rf t , *? '""“ded recombi- 

m ZSZ b ?'°S! a ' “endsf wbS T-~ A! “ »>e 


--■V, psycooloe ca! fi-g-ndo „ lT 1 ■ ,, “‘«By. AS 10 the 
'/opposition ,0 thf voErist develo P in « in count- 

?* y attributed to the subSa me, 3 ? appr0ach 10 creat.vity, 

havionsm, Gestaltpsychow;, f „T erely L pass,ve ro,e - Indeed . b «- 
> n 'qual dependence on Jhf f,®t d psychoana, >™ P la '« phantasy 
° r h ;« will- behaviorism 2snS ” Unc ? n,roIlab1 ' by the subject 
random externa! discovenV. ^' . 7 eaLve accomplishment with 
of seif-regulatory mechanism. 0 ”^ tPSyCh ° logie ’ with ,he achon 
5C '0US processes meChanism *- and psychoanalysis, with uncon- 

' aw * of ^reati^ typhus S ' ? Pproaches ,0 d 'fioing the 

■«em. ma y bc e n co ^ J“ ts . on fte alternative which, as it may 

' eco .^re the subject’s dedsi?e^ 0ry ° f phantasy ' ei,hef <° 

of 8 ,v| ng up the possibS'ty of definin a ,u rMtlVe act 81 ,he «P«>sc 
a »s of phantasy- or on .h? . 8 the concreIe and objective 

J*** of productive rntnul ? r3Ty ’ ,0 r «ogmze the objective 

‘bem from the sublet ^ ,he expense of isolating 

b,m ‘he possibility nf’,^ t ^°“ 8h certa,n theorie. ascribe to 

Partofihecreative y process° mP ,Sh,ng mdlvidual * c,s wh,ch are 

PhanUsy? ° v 'tc< ) 'ne In the proposed conception of 

(Chapter IV) revealed de,cr ? bed * n this investigation 

•oasiomatiMtion m v ime . rnal mechanisms of phantasy 
dev»i U jti on tn(J ' j n „ b^^'omatization (respectively. . 
or or one or,n 01 h fr w,vnrr,^ Va!uation of certain ^onnat.on 
' lo,t 'y Interconnected and^ Both raechani sms are 

° n *«y productive ^ ' nv * nlb, 7 «ercise their effect 

•* objralif la„ i'^ ,CL ! nth,a ,ensf . they may be regarded 


** obJmite laws . .-* Ct K 0 ”* ,erue - they m *y be regardea 
However the.^ * Ct, u 8 , . nd ependently from the subject's 
Phenomena (solution. n ]l chani,n ” m *T produce both positive 
Ration of Si 1 ”/ non-standard problems, abstraction. 
Mentation of K 1. hemat, 5 5 nd «* fd stable 

oepative phenomenwitf 0311 ' 110 " ? f lhe arM of * Mrth -'c‘c) «nd 
(illusory solutions, logical errors, unreal 
of '«unu onhl f>ned dr, *‘ in * 1 ' “"owing of the range 
of lhe section, etc.) This means that the presumNe 




“ te "“ ot intellectual acnvtty 
“ .'“trot of c,V,S T'‘-“?';“ bt ' a, ^'' f, "“' h ' essen- 
anaxiomati2ation ensure /ihf y a ° d large ’ 1136 mecharu sm of 

“w»H* the ZEES'* emer8ence of «»c new not only 
“d ^mbinations fa ?hp f ,^ P -' r0 ^ ,ed bonds ’ differentiations 
lna lysis, synthesis and t ‘ rad,Uo . nal terminology has it, *by 
Evaluation of any 21*2 ”7 bl “!!? ns ” ) - also through the 

•PPtoach to this 1"'^.“ fulnni , n S a ««k, through the very 
melhod - “ ■ «su»t of which we can expose 


“M-iuacn to this rneihnd , , * lnro ugn the very 

essentially new a ,p«L ln£ *J“ U,t r of wtuch wc «n expose 

a ' this object, a* we» L f realSTt« f n P v nUS , y ’ D ^ standpom,s 


irZZteSLZZl* a ^^‘tion to different levels 
only new pwdu«s ana ™™tization engenders not 

«tivity, new w P ^r ^ v-‘ a J SD new techniques of mental 


? ctlv >'y, new Va°v S P of v-‘ *l S ° new ‘e chni Ques of mental 
' D oic US 0 U f ble creativity!" 8 ' demonstrating the 


p, '« a reconsideration n r fi, S,0ns of ,his inv estigation im- 
Previously defined J! f *5® V . ery notlon of P hanta sy which we 
We ^ve every reason inTo^U''* n,en ‘ al activi, >' (Chapter I) 


^e have every reason men ‘ al activit >' (Chapter I) 

^ Psychological c£raSeS de r l ; n, ° ,ht dcfioilion “(phantasy 
of the proposed of . ,ts esscnce - wW ch m the light 

Nations of any Idnd^r" 5 ons ‘ st ? ,n effecting a shifting of 
Copied for accomnlkhl f ,nfon ? a ‘' ° n . « '‘ell as of any ways 
""justifiable the S omlT^ a . Cts ‘ ^ Mn hardly regard as 
eeuornl boundaries S he I 4 '"'" 8 “"“““d classifi. 

•thieved by aontviiw "Ifrf!!® ®*? ans,0 . n of * he notion of phantasy is 




Jhis interpreta'tTon or nlum - by , reducin * lU content 

framework of the £L p ,l“ w ? s y obv,ousl >' extends bejond the 
l^requentlvidelfti^^'p®^! interpretation of lh.nk.ng which 


frequently identifies** ‘"".^etauon of thinking which 
^e peculiarities of ihe* e ps > ch ° 1 ?* ,c * 1 «nd logical categories 
,n °ur opinion. ,‘ h hI br ° poaed m, emal mechanisms orphantasy. 
very psycEL fJ “r to rcc ? nsider 'PPmach to the 
legitimacy oMh? 2^ J? f * entaI »«>vity and to question the 
emotional and , ’ l0n of ,he rrocedunl essence of 

evaluation stand, foils pht nomena. Indeed, the shifting of 
°(phe„ome£?n ? d ? ncd ‘ e «*• treat number 

*he objects of Ml ,phere ( * h'ghtened evaluate of 

°hjccis or necaii^l™!,! i „ en J 0 v? n5 , t I ,d * devaluation of the 

IZ7 K ZIZT"’-- 

c »ugation serve. 
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